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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

It ts our intention occasionally to tissue gratis with the 
Srecrator Special Literary Supplements, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. The Eleventh of 
these Supplements will te issued with the Spxctator of 
Saturday, May 30th; and Advertisements for it should 
veach the Publishing Office not later than noon on the Wednes- 
day preceding that date. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—@—— 
HE scene has greatly changed since last week. ‘I'o the 
surprise of Europe, the Russian Government has accepted 
the British offer of arbitration as to the Pul-i-Khisti incident, 
and the frontier is to be marked out in London. The news, 
first reported in the Daily News of Saturday, was confirmed in 
substance by Lord Granville on Saturday evening at the 
Academy dinner, the Foreign Secretary, in a sentence of 
marvellous cumbrousness for him, expressing his belief that 
everybody would be able to continue works of peace. As this 
was said in presence of the Russian Ambassador, it was con- 
sidered proof positive, and all stocks rose ; and on Monday night 
the intelligence was communicated officially to both Houses. 
As yet nothing has occurred to disturb the prospect of peace; 
and although there is a lingering uneasiness, it appears to be 
believed in all capitals. 

The form in which the agreement was stated to the Houses 
was a little peculiar. Mr. Gladstone said:—‘The British 
Government agree with the Government of Russia that they 
do not desire to see gallant officers on either side put upon 
their trial. For this purpose they are ready to refer to the 
judgment of the Sovereign of a friendly State any differ- 
ence which may be found to exist in regard to the inter- 
pretation of the agreement between the two Cabinets of 
March 16th, with a view to the settlement of the matter 
in a mode consistent with the honour of both States. The 
two Governments are prepared, under these circumstances, 
to resume at once their communications in London on the main 
points of the line for the delimitation of the Afghan frontier— 
the details of the line to be examined and traced upon the spot. 
I may also say, on another point of interest, that the Russian 
Government have expressed their willingness to consider the 
question as to the removal of the Russian outposts when the 
Commissioners meet.” It would seem, therefore, that although 
Russia submits to arbitration, and resumes the settlement of the 
frontier, she is permitted, pending the agreement, to hold the 
territories violently seized by General Komaroff. That conces- 
sion, unless explained, seems to us extreme. 





Immediately after the signature of the Agreement, Sir P. 
Lumsden was summoned to London, leaving the headship of 


the English part of the Boundary Commission to Colonel 
Ridgeway. The Conservatives are indignant at this, and declare 
that the recall of Sir Peter is a concession made to the Russian 
Government; but of this there is no evidence. The Government 
does not explain the circumstances, merely alleging that it 
requires Sir P. Lumsden’s assistance; but it denies strongly a 
report of Lord Dufferin’s resignation. Lord Dufferin, who alone 
knows the mind of the Ameer, entirely approves the arrange- 
ment made. : 


The Conservative Party appear disposed to treat the Arbitra- 
tion as a surrender by the British Government. Their recognised 
leaders have not yet taken this line in Parliament; but it was 
taken in a violent speech by Lord R. Churchill in the discussion 
on the Vote of Credit. The object of his speech, which in places 
was really eloquent, especially where he described the combined 
strength and “ slenderness”’ of our tenure of India, was to show 
that no arrangement made with Russia could afford any security 
to India, that Power always breaking its word, that such 
security must be sought either in a concentration of force on the 
frontier or in great alliances, and that her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in its weakness would adopt neither plan, nor any other. 
This speech has been the cue of the Conservatives ever since; 
but the House, after a speech from Mr. Gladstone, in which he 
declared that negotiations ‘had only taken a favourable turn,” 
and that it would be most unwise for the Government, as 
sensible men, to suspend preparations, passed the Vote by 130 
to 20, the Ministry agreeing, however, to resume the debate on 
Monday. So far as we can judge, Liberals generally approve 
the arbitration, though with an under-current of fear that the 
Government may be taken in by Russian diplomacy, and may 
destroy its own prestige in Afghanistan. 








The Commission on the Housing of the Poor has issued its 
Report, which amounts substantially to this. ‘The received 
statements as to overcrowding in London are wholly true, and 
partially true as to other great cities. Such overcrowding is 
disgraceful to civilisation, dangerous to morals, and injurious to 
health. The Commission do not, however, propose any heroic 
remedies. They rather suggest that the existing laws would 
cure the evil if they were carried out, which they are not, partly 
because the agency for inspection is deficient, partly because the 
vestries are full of men interested in the abuses, owning houses 
let in rooms, and in close alliance with publicans. The Commis- 
sioners recommend that the sites occupied by the three great 
prisons of London should be given up to the relief of overcrowd- 
ing, and are inclined to support a measure for compulsorily 
changing leaseholds into freeholds. It is evident from every 
line of the Report that, great as the evil is, nothing will be done 
to extinguish it until London has a powerful and energetic 
corporation of itsown, 

Lord Salisbury on Tuesday made a speech at Hackney which, 
if a Democracy had a memory, would effectually prevent his 
ever being at the head of any English Administration, so full 
was it of insult to one of the Great Powers of Europe, as well as 
of unmeasured and unmeaning scorn for his opponents. He 
began by lamenting that Mr. Childers had not used the oppor- 
tunity to tax the importation of foreign luxuries, and then went 
on to advocate putting the education-rate on all property within 
the rated district, real or personal. But he did not explain the 
main point,—how the value of the personal property belonging 
to the rated district is to be ascertained. If all the personal 
property of every resident is to be rated, the rate must become 
an Imperial tax, for the rating authorities themselves can have 
no means of knowing what the personal property of the residents 
is, and therefore can have no means of judging what rate it is 
necessary to impose for the purpose of raising any given sum. 


Then Lord Salisbury dashed into foreign policy. Loss of 





prestige, he said, was the chief result of the foreign policy of 
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the present Government; and loss of prestige is to a nation what 
loss of credit is to a merchant. Lord Salisbury did not care 
whetber the Russians had rightly understood their agreement 
with us or not; what he did care for was to deny that the Russians 
had “a natural right to attack our allies and to hunt our officers 
like hares.” What we had to do was to inspire confidence in 
the multitudes on whom our position in the East depends ; and 
we could not effect that by teaching them that Russia is a Power 
that promises and always advances, and England a Power that 
apologises and always retreats. “The Government go into 
every danger with a light heart, and then they make up by 
escaping from it with a light foot.” “I do not,” said Lord 
Salisbury, “attribute to the Russian Government an intention 
to deceive. It is not necessary for my purpose to make any 
such disagreeable suggestion.” But, “if a man does not keep 
his promise in commercial matters, if he does it intentionally, you 
say that he is a swindler ; if he fails to keep his promise, because 
he cannot keep it, you say he is a bankrupt. But whether 
swindler or bankrupt, you are very careful about trusting him 
the next time.’ Such is the language of a statesman who 
desires to conduct the foreign affairs of England, and who, as 
Lord Randolph Churchill tells us, would bring about an 
immediate peace with the Power to which Lord Salisbury offers 
this delightful alternative of being described as either swindler 
or bankrupt. 


Lord Randolph Churchill made a speech at Paddington on 
Wednesday, in which he tried to overbid even Lord Salisbury 
in abuse of the British Government, though Lord Salisbury far 
surpassed him in his attack on Russia. Lord Randolph’s heart, 
he said, was too heavy to speak on any subject but one. That 
subject was, of course, the Russian quarrel. He declared that 
the people of India had pledged their loyalty to a Government 
“which is resolved to betray them.” “These Ministers, who 
are really not Ministers,-they are not statesmen, they are 
simply electioneering agents, and electioneering agents of a very 
low order,—I believe myself that Mr. Schnadhorst would be a 
greater statesman than some of the Ministers of the Crown,’— 
these Ministers, said Lord Randolph, trifle away the interests 
of the nation to get the Nonconformist vote. After a very 
eurious passage, in which Lord Randolph, by way of proving the 
importance of India to us commercially, took the whole cost of 
our exports to India, as if it all went to pay our artisans, and as 
if the raw material had no intrinsic value at all, he went 
on to insist that the Tories ought to give a long pull anda 
strong pull, and a pull all together, to turn out the Government, 
by refusing supplies in the House of Commons. We only hope 
the Tories will accept Lord Randolph’s advice. It would ex- 
tinguish all their hopes for some years to come. 

Tuesday night was spent in a debate on the mode of defraying 
the expense of the registration of our voters, which Sir M. 
Lopes proposed to take off the rates and to pay out of Imperial 
taxation, on the ground that it is not a matter of local concern, 
but of Imperial concern; and he moved a resolution to that 
effect. Mr. H. Fowler replied that the Government had 
already agreed to allow £20,000 out of Imperial taxation 
towards the expense of registration; that hitherto the 
registration had cost £12,000, and that even if the cost 
were doubled under the new Acts it would only cost £24,000, 
so that the burden on the local rates would be very greatly 
reduced; and that it was impossible to settle the subject properly 
till the whole question of local taxation should be entered upon. 
In spite of the force of this reply, and the very great concession 
made by the Government in granting £20,000 out of Imperial 
taxation towards the cost of the registration, the Government 
obtained only a majority of 2 (239 against 237). 

In Wednesday’s debate on the Registration Bill, Mr. Horace 
Davey moved an amendment to the effect that the receipt of 
medical relief from the parish should not in itself constitute a 
disqualification for voting, and Sir Henry James opposed the 
amendment on the grounds,—first, that the amendment was not 
appropriate to a Registration Bill, and next, that it was a bad 
amendment on its merits, since it would tend to pauperise 
the people. There may have been some justice in the first 
objection; but we regret to find the Attorney-General urging 
the second objection. We take it that the true ground for 
disqualifying a man from voting who receives parish relief is 
this,—that he does not pay the rates in any form, and that he 
is not independent, but, on the contrary, dependent on the 








Guardians. The receipt of occasional medical relief,—say for 
man’s wife in his absence, when engaged on work at a iene 
—does not prove either that he is not a genuine ratepayer joe 
that he is dependent on the Guardians; and we think it on ht 
to be left to the discretion of the revising barristers,—who dre 
quite eager enough to disqualify voters,—to determine in the 
particular case whether the receipt of occasional medical relief 
is really evidence of a man’s dependence on others or not, 





Most of the accounts received from Egypt point toa speedy 
abandonment of the Suakim Expedition. Lord Wolseley, who 
has visited the port, himself maintains, it is said, that he was 
right after all, and that effort should be confined to the Nile 
route. We stand pledged, he asserts, to advance to Khartoum 
or, at all events, to establish such a Government at Berber i 
Dongola that the native tribes who have assisted us may not 
suffer for their adhesion ; but they can be protected best by an 
advance along the river. The Suakim Railway practically can. 
not be constructed in time. The Arabs have become adepts in 
the art of burning sleepers and undermining rails ; and although 
the tribes are defeated in every raid, the consumption of life 
is out of all proportion to the work done, and the railway to 
Berber, if persisted in, will not be finished for two years. Much 
less money and less expenditure of strength would render the 
Nile route an easy one. If this view is correct, the question 
is narrowed down to this,—Whether it is worth while to 
continue the Nile Expedition? That depends entirely upon 
evidence as to the position of the Mahdi. If he has been 
paralysed, the tribes which assisted us are in no more danger 
than they always have been; but if not, we must in some way 
protect them from suffering on our account. Apart from him, 
they are in no extra danger; for we have from the first pro- 
claimed that the Mahdi once crushed, the Soudan would be 
surrendered to its own inhabitants. We have, except for the 
defence of Egypt against invasion, and of the world against a 
Mussulman uprising, absolutely no business there. 


A successful little action was fought near Suakim on Wed- 
nesday, which will probably create great Parliamentary dis- 
cussion, The railway has hitherto been undermined and 
attacked almost with impunity; and early this week it was 
known that Saadun, a lieutenant of Osman Digna, with a body 
of Hadendowas, intended a more serious attack. Captain 
Clarke, of the Intelligence Department, therefore organised a 
small expedition, which succeeded for the first time in effecting 
a complete surprise. The Hadendowas, attacked from two sides, 
fled in confusion, losing 150 men, and 2,000 of their animals were 
carried off. Mr. Morley and many Conservatives in the House 
appear, from their questions to Lord Hartington, to consider this 
surprise unfair; but we do not see why. The Hadendowas are 
at war with us, kill our soldiers when they can, impair our com- 
munications every night, and would massacre every soul in 
Suakim, if they could. They are armed men, who fight nearly 
as well as our own; and why they should not be surprised we 
fail to see, unless, indeed, it is unfair to attack them at all. 
That is a reasonable view; but then that view condemns our 
presence in Suakim. 


The Standard circulates a rumour that the Government in- 
tend to introduce a Bill making large changes in the methods 
of Irish government. The Viceroyalty is to be abolished, and 
replaced by a Secretary for Ireland, who will of course 
always be a Cabinet Minister. The local government of 
counties is to be transferred from the Grand Juries to 
elected Councils, which will elect a Central Council, which 
will manage all the business now managed by the Irish Board 
of Works and the National Education Board. This rumour 
has been widely circulated, and may be based upon some sort of 
plan, but as yet, it is affirmed, the Government have not even 
considered any scheme of the kind. It is pretty clear that when- 
ever the county organisation of England is reformed, Ireland 
must have County Councils; but the discussion is as yet prema- 
ture, and the charge of making bids for the Irish vote absurd. 
There is no proof whatever that Irish malcontents would be satis- 
fied with local self-government, however complete. They want, or 
say they want, Ireland to be a nation with a flag, and a foreign 
policy, and a place in the world which, as they think, owing 
to the wide diffusion of the Irish race, would be an important 
one. The grant of local self-government in counties may be 
both just and wise; but it will not in any way gratify, still lest 
realise, an aspiration of that kind. You might as well offer a 
man who is pining for a decoration a better pair of boots. 
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It is simply impossible to understand what is passing in the 
Far West of the Canadian Dominion. According to the Govern- 
ment, the Canadian troops kill certain numbers of Indians, and 
then fall back ; according to independent accounts, they kill 
Indians, but are driven back. It appears to be clear, however, 
that the Indians, driven to despair by the intrusion of culti- 


yators, and the consequent extinction of the buffalo, are making | 


war upon all Whites, and that the Canadian Government must 
either reserve large tracts against immigration, or must en- 
counter a serious and protracted Indian war. At present, 
the Ministry of the Dominion profess to be entirely unaware of 
Indian grievances, and are pressing forward troops in the hope 
that a victory will dissolve the confederacy against them. The 


fortheir support. It is calculated by Members of the Canadian 
Parliament favourable to Indian rights that every hunter, to live 
in comfort by hunting, requires forty square miles of ground. 
This need not, of course, be good land, but it stands in strange 
contrast to the civilised immigrant’s demand of one hundred 
acres. ee ees 

The Government of the United States has taken a great 
stride towards the annexation of the Isthmus of Panama. It 
was necessary during the recent émeutes there to land Marines 
for the protection of American property, and, indeed, of 
civilisation in general ; and although on the arrival of Colombian 
troops the Marines retired, the:Colombian Government was 
hardly found equal to the situation. It is as weak, and 
possibly as corrupt, as most Spanish-American Governments, 
and could not permanently protect the transit. A treaty has 
therefore been made under which the Government of Washing- 
ton and the Government of Bogota assume a joint Protectorate 
of the Isthmus, and between them are to guarantee the safety 
of transit. In view of the inequality of the parties to the 
Treaty, and of the immense importance of the transit, that 
means an American Protectorate of the Isthmus, and conse- 
quently something very like American sovereignty over the 
route of the Panama Canal. This is a great change; but we 
do not know why Europe should object. It was inevitable 
that some arrangement should be made between the world in 
general and the only substantive Power on the American 
Continent, and the arrangement is not more difficult because 
Colombia is practically eliminated. Nobody could prevent the 
United States from being the most important factor in the 
ultimate settlement which must make the Panama Canal an 
arm of the sea, and she may just as well assume openly the 
liabilities of that position. 


A reversal by the Court of Appeal on Monday of the decision 
pronounced by Baron Huddleston and Mr. Justice Grove on the 
case of the Lewes Magistrates who were declared by those Judges 
to have given an order for the apprehension of Mr. Hillman as a 
lunatic, without jurisdiction, will excite general surprise. The 
reversal is the more remarkable because the Lord Chief Justice 
gave judgment in favour of confirming the decision of the Court 
below, so that two Judges, Sir James Hannen and Lord Justice 
Lindley (forming the majority of the Court of Appeal) have in 
fact reversed the decision of three Judges, the Lord Chief 
Justice, Mr. Justice Grove, and Baron Huddleston, who con- 
curred in holding that the Lewes Magistrates gave an order for 
the detention of Mr. Hillman without having so complied with 
the conditions of the statute as to have any jurisdiction in the 
case. The Lord Chief Justice stated the case with great 
force. “The statute,” he said, “authorises interference 
as to persons not dangerous to themselves or others, but 
who would yet properly be the subjects of proper care and 
control. But then, liberty is only to be interfered with as 
the statute directs. And what does it direct? First, there 
is to be an information on oath to a Justice, who is to make 
an examination of the alleged lunatic, or under his hand 
make an order authorising the medical man to make un 
examination and report to him ; and then there is to be an order 
under his hand directing the alleged lunatic to be brought 
before two Justices. In the present case, none of these things 
were done; and I am of opinion that these are conditions pre- 
cedent to the exercise of the jurisdiction, as a protection, care- 
fully enacted, in defence of the liberty of the subject, and that a 
person is not to be brought before Magistrates unless those 
conditions have been fulfilled.” 


It is not easy to make out, from the probably abbreviated 


account of Sir James Hannen’s and Lord Justice Lindley's 


| judgments, why they do not regard the fulfilment of those con- 


ditions precedent as essential to the jurisdiction of the Magis- 
trates. As a matter of fact, the order of procedure ought 
to be most essential. In this case, the alleged lunatic was 


| seized without any authority, and was examined by the 


‘clear judgment as to his state. 
, reversal of the decision of three Judges by two will be carried 
| up by appeal to the highest Court. 

main difficulty of a settlement is the enormous extent of terri- | —-- 

tory which the Indians, if they are to live as hunters, require 





Magistrates while under the irritation of this wholly unlawful 


, Seizure,—a condition of things which might have rendered, and 
| probably did render, the examination by the Magistrates one 


entirely nugatory for the purpose of enabling them to form a 
We trust that this strange 


A bust of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, presented by the repre- 
sentatives of Dr. Mercer, a distinguished American, was 
unveiled in Westminster Abbey on Thursday, after a striking 
address from the American Minister, Mr. James Russell Lowell, 
delivered in the Chapter-House. The bust is by Mr. Thorneycroft, 
R.A.; but we have not yet heard how far those who were 
personally acquainted with Coleridge regard this bust as an 
adequate representation of that “rapt one of the godlike fore- 
head” who so deeply impressed his contemporaries. The 
American Minister’s address was, as is usual with him, a very 
striking literary criticism, though perhaps he fell into the very 
rare mistake of being somewhat too sparing of sympathy in 
his éloge, when he limited himself to pronouncing that 
“Coleridge, if not a great poet and a great teacher, had in him 
the almost over-abundant materials for both.” Mr. Lowell 
dwelt on Coleridge’s love of cloudland, and his power “ to make 
the shifting clouds seem what you please ;”’ on his resemblance 
to an alchemist “ who strips the lead not only from his own roof, 
but from the parish church itself, to quench the fiery thirst of 
the alembic.” Coleridge, said Mr. Lowell, certainly was a main 
influence in showing the English mind how it could emancipate 
itself from the vulgarising tyranny of common-sense. In criti- 
cism, Mr. Lowell recognised Coleridge as invaluable. “ As 
Johnson said of Burke, he wound into his subject like a serpent.” . 
As he was one of the first to observe closely the phenomena 
of the clouds, so he was one of the first in noting some of the 
more occult phenomena of thought and emotion. One reason 
why he produced so little as a poet was that he was so great a 
eritic. ‘I have heard of a military engineer who knew so well 
how a bridge should be built that he could never build one.” 
Mr. Lowell’s criticism of “ The Ancient Mariner” hit the mark 
exactly,—“ There is no description in it. It is all picture.” 
“The words seem common words enough, but in the order of 
them, in the choice, variety, and position of the vowel sounds, 
they become magical. The most decrepit vocable in the lan- 
guage throws away its crutches to dance and sing at his piping.” 
In fact, Mr. Lowell touched on every great quality Coleridge 
had, except his humour. We doubt whether that humour has 
ever been adequately recognised. 


The Royal Academy Banquet was held as usual on Saturday, 
but the speeches were not remarkable. The President made 
several of his little addresses, but they were only as happy and 
as ornate as usual, and no one said anything striking, unless it 
were the Prince of Wales, who said that his visit to Ireland “if 
a labour at all was a labour of love,’? which was felicitous. 
Lord Northbrook, in a speech not without a trace of bitterness, 
forgave the critics of the Admiralty; and Lord Granville, who 
had the good-luck to be able to make the important announce- 
ment of peace, told a pleasant story or two, the best being one 
describing his disgust at finding that the speech he had 
prepared for the dinner of 1884 was precisely the one he had 
delivered at the dinner of 1883. He betrayed a Cabinet secret, 
too, most adroitly. There was a dispute in the Cabinet over the 
purchase of the Blenheim pictures, and it was curious to see the 
conflict in Mr. Gladstone’s mind, the economist fighting with the 
connoisseur. Professor Jebb told the audience that now, as in 
Greece, “it has never been better with Art, and never better 
with literature, than when each has been willing to receive the 
highest teachings of the other,’”’—a truth nowhere more wanted 
than in England, where the defect of art is want of imaginative 
aim, and the defect of literature want of finished form. 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 983 to 98%. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ARBITRATION. 


E cannot assent to the policy of this settlement by arbi- 

tration without certain reserves. The Government has so 
strained—as we begin to think, so unwisely strained—its neces- 
sary prerogative of secrecy, that all comment must be impaired 
by uncertainty as to material facts ; but there certainly seems to 
be one weak place in the reported arrangements. As the story 
was originally told in the Daily News, and apparently con- 
firmed by Lord Granville, the proposals for a truce accepted 
by the two Governments seemed satisfactory enough. The 
Government of Russia, though declining to allow the conduct 
of military officers to be made a subject of arbitration, accepted 
the responsibility of that conduct, and agreed to ask a friendly 
Sovereign, to be named by both parties, to decide whether 
either of the two Powers had broken the Convention of 
March 16th. This was, in fact, an admission, previously 
refused, that Russia might have been in the wrong, and 
was accompanied by a proviso that until the award had 
been given and the frontier marked out, both Russians and 
Afghans should retire from the debated zone. Taken together, 
these two proposals formed an important concession to the 
claims of justice ; and most men, we believe, conceived that 
events had run nearly in this wise. The Asiatic Department 
of the Russian Foreign Office had tried to obtain certain pre- 
liminary advantages in the way of actual possession of dis- 
puted positions, and had carried matters against the Afghans, 
and therefore against the English, with an aggressively high 
hand. They had seized territory still disputed, or at all 
events within the region to be mapped out by a friendly 
Commission; they had fought merely to obtain prestige, 
and they had refused to give either explanation or re- 
dress, The Czar, moreover, and his advisers, believing that 
the British Government was only half-hearted, had decided, 
more or less positively, to support the Asiatic Department. 
Mr. Gladstone’s speech, however, of April 27th, warned all 
Europe, St. Petersburg included, that England meant war, 
the Czar reconsidered the full consequences of war to his 
Empire and his dynasty, and after holding a Council of his 
great advisers, he decided that war was inexpedient, and that in 
consequence the English proposal of arbitration should, with 
some variations, be adopted. In short, he accepted peace, and 
retraced the steps taken by his Asiatic Department. It is 
quite possible even now that although certain efforts 
are made to smooth matters for the Czar, whose posi- 
tion before his own people is understood to be abnormally 
difficult, this general belief may be substantially accurate ; and 
if so, we do not see how Liberals can raise any serious objec- 
tion. They do not want war with Russia at any price. They 
do not care about Afghan boundaries, provided those boundaries 
are honestly defined ; and though they begin gravely to doubt 
whether the world is ready for arbitration, and whether trust- 
worthy arbitrators exist, they are pledged alike by profession and 
by precedent to accept arbitration when it is not obviously dis- 
honourable. It is,in fact, impossible for them to commence a 
great war rather than allow a disinterested authority to decide 
whether the alleged cause for that war exists or not. If they do, 
they will be disunited ; and if they are disunited, the best chance 
of success in war at once disappears. Moreover, the Russian 
retreat from the debateable land would of itself have been 
proof that Russia repented of her violence, and would have 
warned all inhabitants of Central Asia that she was not pre- 
pared to advance, in spite of English opposition, out of sheer 
wilfulness and ambition. The statesmen both of Asia and 
Europe would have perceived that war with England was con- 
sidered, even by a Power like Russia, a most serious con- 
tingency ; and the agents of the two great Empires would have 
dealt for the future with each other upon terms of recognised 
equality. The inherent danger of the situation would not 
have been obviated ; but the increase to that danger caused by 
the violence and unscrupulousness of Russian counsels would 
have disappeared. 

But then, is this the substance of the arrangement? We 
are willing to hope it is, for we do not desire war with Russia, 
and do desire with some passion the credit of the Liberal 
Government: but we feel grave doubts. Of all the Govern- 
ments that ever reigned in Great Britain, this one takes the 
least trouble to seem strong in external affairs; but it is 
difficult to think over the brief statement read by Mr. Glad- 
stone and Lord Granville on Monday, and the broad hints 
given by Mr. Gladstone on Tuesday that the Ameer does 





irate, 

not want Penjdeh, and the statement of Lord Granyil] 

on the same evening, without a suspicion that while the 
arbitration is accepted, and covers even more ground te 
was supposed, the joint retirement of Russians and 
Afghans will not be insisted on. The Russian Govern- 
ment is only to “consider” that retirement, and may con. 
sider it unfavourably, or rather—for this is, we Suspect, the 
truth—may consider it favourably subject to the remon- 
strances of its Asiatic agents, who are sure to declare that in 
so wild a region, and amidst tribes so insensible to anything 
but strength, any withdrawal would be dangerous to 
Russian authority. We fear that the mutual withdrawal will 
be silently abandoned ; and if so, the situation will be this, 
Russia will have consented under honourable forms to apolo- 
gise for the Pul-i-Khisti incident ; but she will not only keep 
all the territory that incident gave her, but she will keep, in 
Asiatic eyes, all the prestige resulting from victory in the field 

which prestige is considerable. We here think of the affair of 
Pul-i-Khisti as a skirmish, or at most, as an “engagement ”— 
Mr. Gladstone’s word—but Central Asia thinks of it as proof that 
Afghan soldiers cannot fight Russian soldiers even at odds of 
three to one. That is a very serious position for Afghans, 
and a most unjust one. If Russia retires, they will feel safe 
for the future, for they will understand quite well that 
Russia would not retire except under English pressure of 
some kind; but if she does not retire, they will hold that 
her future advance is limited only by her own will—in 
other words, that legal boundaries are, if Russia is un- 
scrupulous, no protection at all. The whole ultimate object 
of these negotiations, the fixing of a boundary which can- 
not be passed, will be foiled beforehand, and we shall always 
remain in the position we are in now, that Afghanistan is safe 
only while England is under arms, and while the Ozar, there- 
fore, is closely watching his agents. We do not like that posi- 
tion, and wish we could be sure that the Government would be 
firm on this point, even if war again seemed probable or certain. 
It is all nonsense to talk of the valuelessness of the territory in 
dispute, That is not the question at issue. Grant that it is as 
valueless as a Paraguayan Bond, still when two suitors have 
agreed to submit their claims to those bonds to experts, the 
one who snatches the papers by force, and refuses to return 
them, requires to be restrained. 

We shall be told that we are advising a war for the sake of 
prestige, and that this is Jingoism plain and simple ; but the 
accusation is unfounded. We want a peace which will last, 
and we believe that the first condition of that peace is that 
Russian agents shall be aware that they must treat England 
as they would treat Germany or Austria; that their claims, if 
they have claims, must be settled by diplomacy; and that a 
resort to violence is absolutely out of the question. Just 
imagine a Russian General claiming a dubious post on the 
Galician frontier, shooting down the Austrian garrison which 
held it, and then while his Government apologised, retaining 
possession of the Austrian barracks till the frontier had been 
resurveyed! Such an incident would be impossible ; it ought 
to be equally impossible in Asia; and it never will be im- 
possible till Russian agents understand that a forcible advance 
means for them, even when they are in the right, nothing 
but a retreat until diplomacy has decided. That conviction 
seems to us the very object of making a frontier line which, 
without it, will be to us, and still more to Afghans, no 
gain at all. We cannot but think that this occasion was one 
for impressing this idea, and that in foregoing it, if it has 
been foregone, we shall have done much to weaken the value 
of all our other efforts towards securing permanent peace. No 
frontier can be safe unless the officials on either side are afraid 
of impairing or threatening the rights of those on the other, 
and when they lose nothing by aggression, not even an order 
to retire pending negotiations, they will not be afraid. We 
want the frontier between Russia and Afghanistan, in fact, 
to be like a European frontier, and not like the frontier 
between the United States and Mexico; and in not insisting 
upon the evacuation of the territory to be defined, we 
shall, we fear, fail to obtain that ultimate object. Even 
if Russia is warned by the danger she has run, her 
agents will be encouraged by their apparent triumph. We 
are quite willing, where it is possible, to build a bridge for the 
Czar ; but we doubt the prudence of building it by a concession 
which we may be sure will seem to every ambitious young 
General on the frontier an encouragement to aid diplomacy, as 
he will think, by preliminary violence. If the concession has 
not been made, of course our objection fails, and we have only 
been deceived by the reticence of diplomatists; but if it has 
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we cannot but think that out of a just horror of 
war, and an impression of the greatness of the calamities it 
roduces, too much has been given up. It is well to avoid 
litigation ; but it is not always wise, or even morally right, by 
surrendering rights to let the violent appear to win. 


been made, 





CONSERVATIVE STATESMANSHIP. 


WV YHAT surprises us most in the most effective form given 

to the Conservative statesmanship of the day is not 
merely the great deficiency, but we must even say the total 
absence, of that statesmanlike prudence which in the old days 
used to be thought the alpha, if not the omega, of Conserva- 
tive policy. Sir Stafford Northcote, no doubt, still retains that 
prudence ; but instead of winning confidence by it, he 
apparently only loses the influence he had. The truth we 
suppose to be that in the effort to adapt Tory views to Demo- 
cratic tastes, the regard for prudence as one of the first re- 
quisites for statesmanship, has almost disappeared. This week 
we have had two long and very clever Tory speeches,—one 
from Lord Salisbury, the recognised head of the Conservative 
party and leader of the majority in the House of Lords, the 
other from the recognised candidate for the post of leader in 
the Commons, Lord Randolph Churchill. Both speeches are 
rash and violent almost to political lunacy; but the odd 
thing is that the Tory leader, and leader of the majority 
in the Lords is, on the present occasion, far more rash and 
violent than even the younger aspirant to leadership in the 
Commons. The notion of sobriety as one of the chief con- 
stituents of Conservatism has almost vanished from politics. 
Indeed, it is no longer Conservatism which professes to appeal 
to the constituencies against Liberalism, but Toryism; and 
one of the most distinctive marks of the new Toryism appears 
to be rashness mingled with violence. Possibly the Tory 
leaders may think that a great Democracy loves to be im- 
pressed, and that only rash and violent language will deeply 
impress it. 

Whatever the explanation, it would be hard to discover 
within the records of recent political oratory a speech so rash 
and violent, as well as so marvellously clever,—so clever that 
the cleverness brings out the rashness and violence into the 
most ostentatious prominence,—as Lord Salisbury’s speech of 
Tuesday last at Hackney. He commenced it by quoting a 
really remarkable Welsh proverb, intended to encourage his 
followers to turn their many reverses into a great triumph, to 
this effect :—** Failures are the pillars of success.’ But surely 
that proverb speaks the truth only for those who learn and 
profit by their failures, who learn from them the source of 
their own weakness, and profit by them in that they discover 
and apply some cure for that weakness. And such failures as 
Lord Salisbury’s might perhaps have been for him too the 
pillars of success if they had taught him to avoid the sort 
of blunders—the disposition to hector in foreign policy, 
and the disposition to indulge his fierce political animosities in 
home policy,—by which, both in office and in Opposition, he 
has always been distinguished. But Lord Salisbury’s failures 
seem to have confirmed him in his worst political excesses, 
instead of to have cured him of them. We do not remember 
from him, even in the days when he boasted that it was 
England’s habit to seize a new “place of arms” in every 
critical foreign crisis, a speech so utterly disqualifying for 
Ministerial responsibility as the speech at Hackney last Tues- 
day. In it he declares that it does not much matter whether 
Russia intended to break faith with us or not. If she did not 
intend to break faith, and broke it under stress of sheer necessity, 
she is bankrupt in the qualities which alone nations can trust, 
and should be treated as a bankrupt. If she intended to break 
faith, she is a swindler, and should be treated as a swindler. 
Such is the happy alternative suggested at a most critical 
moment in the foreign affairs of the country. Now, suppose 
that Lord Salisbury and Lord Randolph Churchill should 
between them succeed in turning out the Government,—Lord 
Randolph Churchill proposes to do so by stopping the supplies, 
—and that Lord Salisbury formed a Government in the place 
of Mr. Gladstone’s, what could prevent war? With the English 
party in power that has publicly required Russia to choose 
between the réle of a moral bankrupt and the réle of a moral 
swindler, is it for a moment possible to conceive that the 
Violence of the military party in Russia could be any 
longer restrained, and that Russia would go on conducting 
negotiations with the inventor of this fascinating political 
dilemma? Or take a smaller point in Lord Salisbury’s 





speech. He bitterly denounced the evacuation of Candahar, 
—though the preparations for that evacuation were, we 
believe, made by the Government of which he was a member, 
and before the results of the elections of 1880 were known— 
and held that Candahar ought to have been retained, whether 
the Afghans liked it or not. His main point is that Afghan 
likings or dislikings have nothing to do with our policy. “Do 
not despise the alliance of the Ameer,” he says, “ it is quite 
right to cherish it; and you can cherish it in no more effective 
fashion than by making him feel that you are strong enough to 
do without it.” In other words, our policy in Afghanistan 
should over-ride peremptorily the wishes of the people 
and of their ruler,—should indeed, if necessary, defy those 
wishes. The whole tone of this part of Lord Salisbury’s 
speech was one of scorn for Afghanistan. His old idea of 
the clay-pot between two iron-pots was evidently appermost in 
his mind. If the Ameer does as he is bid, well and good. If 
not, he must be made to do as he is bid. So that if Lord Salis- 
bury returned to power, the first thing we should expect would 
be a war with Russia, and the next thing the desertion of the 
Afghans to the Russian side. He announces, and announces 
ostentatiously beforehand, that he would give Russia the 
advantage of the option between being treated as a moral 
bankrupt and being treated as a moral swindler, while he 
would give the Ameer of Afghanistan no option at all, but 
make him feel that he must absolutely accommodate his 
wishes to ours. 


Again, can anything be less prudent in the old Conservative 
sense, than the utter scorn with which Lord Salisbury treats 
his opponents? The Liberal Cabinet, he says, may move in 
the right direction ; but if it does, it movesin the right direc- 
tion, just as a drunken man moves, who knocks his head against 
every lamp-post and tumbles from side to side from sheer in- 
capacity to direct his own movements. His proof is that it 
changes its resolves according as the difficulties it has to meet, 
vary. As Lord Granville once put it, when 2 man takes out 
an umbrella, he puts it up when a shower comes on, and 
closes it again when the sun breaks out. But Lord Salis- 
bury regards such conduct as the conduct of a drunken 
man, who if he were sober would either carry the umbrella 
shut through the rain, or open under the blue sky. However, 
it is not the particular criticism that strikes us as imprudent, 
but the “ superfluity of naughtiness”’ with which Lord Salis- 
bury’s scorn is emphasised. Is it really a featare of Tory 
policy to make your enemies feel that you regard them as fools 
or idiots, instead of as men who have had, and have, the 
confidence of the English people in a much larger measure 
than the Tory leaders? It is surely a blunder, and a bad 
blunder, to shower such virulent contempt on those who 
have the evident respect of multitudes. It never was, and 
never will be, the way to make converts, to begin by assuring 
those whom you aspire to convert that they have hitherto 
been the dupes of fools and idiots. We need not say that 
Lord Randolph Churchill scrupulously follows his leader in 
both his blunders. His attack on Russia is only less virulent 
than Lord Salisbury’s, while his attack on the Liberal Cabinet 
is not less virulent. Perhaps, sitting as he does in the House 
of Commons, and knowing something of the difficulty of per- 
suading a Democracy to believe in men of little character and 
no disinterestedness, he is somewhat less confident in his in- 
vective than his leader, and betrays misgivings which Lord 
Salisbury does not share. But Lord Randolph Churchill, 
nevertheless, made of his speech at Paddington one long 
scream of defiance against Russia and of contempt for the 
Government. That is not the way to win adhesion. Lord 
Randolph Churchill should know that whatever success a 
common scold may have in keeping friends at a distance, it 
is very seldom his good-fortune to win over enemies or con- 
vince opponents. 





A GREAT CHANGE IN INDIA. 


Se RICHARD TEMPLE publishes in this week’s Con- 
hD temporary a paper on the soldiery of India, which should 
be attentively studied by all who care to understand the diffi- 
culty and the strength of our position there. We have not 
been often able of late to agree with the writer’s views, hold- 
ing him to have been wiser when he expounded the “ Lawrence 
policy” than now when he is a devotee of the ‘Forward 
school ”; but his very adoption of Lord Beaconsfield’s ideas makes 
his present statements more striking. He would naturally 
wish to represent India as a mine of soldiers; and he does just 
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the reverse. Moreover, while his career has brought him into 
immediate contact with almost all the fighting races of India, 
giving him a special knowledge in particular of Sikhs and 
Punjabees, Pathans and Mahrattas, all of whom it has 
been his duty to govern, and of Rajpoots, whom he has 
been compelled to study, his opinion is by no means 
a solitary one. The grand fact he states has been re- 
ported upon by many of the ablest officers, and is a subject 
of serious consideration to the Indian Government, while ex- 
perienced natives constantly express an opinion, even more 
strongly tending in the same direction. This grand fact is 
that ever since the assumption by the Crown of the direct 
government of India, the order of the country has been so 
great, and the prosperity of the agriculturists in the North so 
steady, that a perceptible change has passed over the character 
of the people. Not only are they no longer tempted into the 
Army by the wages offered by Government, which were for- 
merly double those obtainable in ordinary civil life, but the 
inclination of the people for soldiership has undergone a 
marked decrease. ‘ When,” writes Sir R. Temple,— 


“During the disturbances which followed that wonderful out- 
break [1857], local levies were wanted in many districts, the ease 
with which the district officers obtained men caused an impression 
that the supply of soldiers was still unimpaired. But after the re- 
storation of peace an improved era set in, being produced by causes 
affecting many other countries besides India. Public works, notably 
railways and canals, were constructed on a scale and at a speed pre- 
viously unknown. New industries sprang up, and there was a general 
movement in society. Employment became brisk, and wages rose. 
Thus in every direction the population, which always had a tendency 
to increase, multiplied faster than ever. All this made cultivation 
expand, and this again enlarged the sphere of occupation. Further, 
many local establishments, notably the police, became more highly 
organised, and were better paid than formerly, and thus again many 
were drawn into civil employ. The police, particularly, engaged 
many who would in former days have enlisted in the Army or joined 
local levies. 
became less inclined than formerly to enlist in the Army, unless the 
military pay should be appreciably raised. The Government, how- 
ever, did not raise it appreciably, owing to financial considerations. 
Endeavours were made by judicious concessions here and there, by 
cautious angmentation of allowances now and then, to raise the value 
of the military service in the eyes of the labouring classes, but that 
was all. Consequently the Army was no longer the prize profession 
which it once had been. Moreover, with the Indian races, the martial 
spirit decays from desuetude. Tribes which, fifty years ago, were 
notoriously attached to arms are now comparatively unwarlike. With 
training and discipline the Native troops will still behave very well ; 
but with the masses of them there is hardly now the predilection for 
the fight, the instinct of physical contention, that there used to be. 
Then, as their homes become happier, their acres broader, their 
harvest richer, and their habits domestic, they care not, as erst they 
cared, to turn out and arm, to march towards distant frontiers, and 
to live far away from their families.” 


So marked is the change in the Punjaub, where every man 
was once a potential soldier, that soldiering can hardly now be 
reckoned a career; it is nearly as visible in Oudh and Behar ; 
while in the Mahratta country it has affected the daily 
life and the very manners of the people. They have ceased 
to keep riding-horses, using oxen for their agriculture, and 
have sunk or risen from the most audacious of freebooters into 
the most industrious and tamest of peasants. It must be 
remembered that an entire quarter of a century has elapsed 
since the Mutiny, that the blow given to the military 
spirit and to the hope of independence by the entire failure 
of that extraordinary uprising, was a deadly one, and that the 
new generation has been to a much greater extent than is 
known in this country, disarmed by law. The order main- 
tained, too, has been so perfect that the adventurous 
and the violent, who desired a military life, have been 
attracted by a process of natural selection into the Native 
States, while those they left behind have addicted themselves 
more than ever to the ceaseless industry which, within the 
British provinces, marks the population of India almost as 
much as that of China. The process has been greatly facili- 
tated by what we may call the national character. Though 
many of the Indian races are brave, and though war has never 
ceased in the huge peninsula for a thousand years, the Indians 
are not military by nature, they dislike both exile and adven- 
ture, and good government has always produced a hunger for 
comfort and a military torpor ending usually in subjugation. 
It was on a class and not on a conscription that the Great 
Moguls relied for soldiers, and that class is nearly dead; while 
all the new dynasties have imported soldiers from the wild 
clans of the Suleiman, from Afghanistan, and even from 
the Soudan and Arabia. The people, in fact, that is, the 
immense masses of human beings who so affect European 
imagination, have never taken kindly to war, and have only 


Thus able-bodied men, affording good fighting material, . 








been tempted to enlist by high wages or promises of 

Once protected, they cease to protect ih eco oe 
the almost inexplicable order which follows a British annexa. 
tion,—and in the Madras Presidency, in the better cultivated 
regions of Bombay, and throughout Bengal Proper, there liya 
at least a hundred millions who use no weapons, who neyer 
seek enlistment, and who are as inapt for military life as 
prosperous citizens in European great towns, 

We incline to believe on the evidence that this desire for 
industry as opposed to adventure of any sort, with its two 
consequences—unfamiliarity with arms and reluctance to face 
hardship—is spreading over the whole country; and that 
we may find India thirty years hence entirely occupied, so far 
as our dominions are concerned, by races as peaceful as those 
of Bengal, and hardly more warlike than those of Indo- 
China, Not only has this already happened in some large 
districts, but it is a tendency of all peasant populations. We 
sometimes quote the great armies of to-day as proof of the 
martial character of the Continent, but the grand reason for 
the universality of conscription is the impossibility of gather- 
ing large armies without it. In Southern Europe in particular— 
in France, and Spain, and Italy—where many of the conditions 
of life are Indian, it would be impossible to gather an army of 
a hundred thousand men without the exercise of legal force, 
and the peasantry would be only too pleased with a total 
exemption from military life. The Indians are even more 
disposed than Southern Europeans to resign themselves to 
guardianship, and leave war to those who like it; and it is 
perfectly possible that if our rule, with its perfect order, its 
steady repression of military ambition, and its sharp punish- 
ments for violence, should last for two generations more, 
military feeling as well as military art may have died out over 
the continent. We know there are natives who believe this 
will happen, and who eagerly urge on Government plans for 
permitting the formation of Volunteer regiments, who might 
keep alive the military impulse. Such natives say, and say 
truly, that although the emasculation of India may make 
the continent easier to govern, it is a serious thing 
to destroy the self-defensive capacity of a fifth of the 
human race, and to leave India—which is to Asia what 
Italy is to Europe—protected against invasion, whether 
from Northern Asia, or China, or Arabia, solely by a minute 
group of white foreigners, never a hundred thousand in all, 
who some day may become too philanthropic for their task, or 
may weary of the burden of Empire, or may be so attracted 
by the life of the American West, that they are no longer 
numerous enough to do the work. The absence of native 
help may one day, too, be of fatal importance. It is all 
very well for a population to be loyal, but if that 
loyalty springs only from a wish to be protected, as it un- 
doubtedly does in Bengal Proper, in Pegu, and in wide 
provinces of Madras, loyalty will not help much to defend the 
Empire. ‘‘ You must protect us from the Russians,” said a 
native gentleman the other day, a man, too, sprung from a 
family of warriors, “ for we have lost the power to keep them 
out for ourselves;” and it is not altogether pleasing to find 
his opinion so far confirmed by that of Sir Richard Temple. 
Two hundred millions of women would be hard to protect, if 
not hard to govern by law; and if the present fears of the 
experienced are correct, the next generation may see a duty 
similar in kind imposed upon us in India. 

The worst of it is, that remedy seems at present so far off. 
It is not the evil, but the good of our rule which is killing out 
the martial characteristics of the Indian peoples. We cannot 
allow anarchy to spread in order that soldiers may spring up, or 
refuse criminal justice in order that courage may be developed 
through suffering. It is the national instinct to foster the in- 
dustrial virtues; and we should all regard a reversion to the 
practice of ploughing in arms—as the Indian peasantry for- 
merly did—as proof that we had failed in the work of civi- 
lisation. Nor can we forget that the ease in the work of 
government which follows universal disarming, though it 
may develop a spirit of oppression, may also, and in 
India does, make the Government tolerant, kindly, and 
intent rather on civil improvement than on military effort. 
It is hard to interrupt a process which we all think good 
because it may prove too good, and to depreciate order because 
it may debase a people, as in the old world luxury was believed 
todo. Certainly Sir Richard Temple’s remedy will not help 
us. If we are to rely, as he would have us, more continuously 
upon the contingents from Native States, we shall but deepen 
the anti-military tendency within our own dominions. The 
native remedy—the permission of volunteering—is far better 
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than that, but it involves difficulties, as Lord Dufferin recently 
told a deputation,—political, social, and other, which require 
yery careful thinking out. Whatis really required in India for 
social reasons is a universal training of the people on the Swiss 
system ; but though that may be the ultimate remedy, loyalty 
in India is hardly sufficiently developed for that. We must, we 
fear, watch quietly, and wait to see whether the evil grows, or is 
only a temporary phenomenon; and whether we cannot so bind 
classes to us that they may be trusted with effective arms ; but 
the evil, if it exists in the degree reported, is a singular one to 
have fallen upon our government so soon. We wonder what Clive 
would have said if he had been told that within a century and 
a half one serious danger arising from the British conquest 
would be a general loss of the Indian capacity and desire for mili- 
tary life. Yet we know that the Roman conquest was followed in 
many countries by a modification of character and habit which 
left the legions the only protection against the ruder barbarians. 
When the legions retired, or were defeated, the peoples could 
only submit to their assailants, who, in one instance at least, 
killed them out. 





LORD ABERDEEN & SCOTTISH DISESTABLISHMENT. 


ORD ABERDEEN probably knows the true state of 
opinion and feeling in the Presbyterian Churches of 
Scotland at least as well as any statesman of the day, and 
any suggestion, therefore, which originates from him, may be 
accepted by politicians as carrying with it a certain authority, 
and commanding the respect which large knowledge and a 
sympathy quite as large with the bodies chiefly interested, has 
aright to command. Hence the article which he has con- 
tributed to the new number of the Fortnightly Review will 
be read with interest, not only by all the influential Pres- 
byterians of the Scotch Churches, but by all the partisans 
of what is called the Disestablishment movement in the 
United Kingdom. For it suggests as at least possible 
and worthy of due consideration, an end to the Scottish 
movement which would be welcomed with relief by a great 
many of the friends of religion, while it would be received, 
we believe, without disfavour by a very considerable number of 
those who call themselves the advocates of religious equality. 
Lord Aberdeen’s suggestion is this,—that instead of adopting 
the Disestablishment of the National Church in the form which 
the Bill now before Parliament proposes, it might, perhaps, be 
possible to get the sanction of Parliament for the transfer 
of all Church property in Scotland to a body representing the 
three Presbyterian Churches in combination ;—indeed, we do 
not see that it would be absolutely necessary for the Churches 
to combine for all purposes, though that, of course, would 
be much better, since it would bring about a much more 
satisfactory result than any mere combination to divide 
property. Nevertheless, a combination merely for the pur- 
pose of accepting and administering a common trust might 
be achieved, without involving the complete reunion for 
which Lord Aberdeen is evidently chiefly interested, and 
which, as we quite agree with him, would be a matter 
for far greater and nobler congratulation than any mere 
willingness to co-operate in the distribution of endow- 
ments. The question is how far it would be possible, if 
the consent of the great majority of the members of the 
present Established Church of Scotland could be obtained for 
a transfer of the property and revenues of that Church to a body 
representing all the three Churches, that such a step should 
satisfy the requirements of the party which now asks for Dis- 
establishment and Disendowment and the devotion of the 
funds realised to the purposes of education, or any similar 
national purpose. 

We cannot profess, of course, to interpret what the friends 
of Disestablishment in Scotland really aim at, or on what 
grounds they advocate that end; but this at least seems 
obvious, that unless there be in Scotland a considerable 
number of persons who think religious endowments, as such, 
mischievous,—and that is certainly not the general view 
of the non-Established Presbyterian Churches either in Scot- 
land or England, some of them possessing very considerable 
Trust Endowments of their own,—there seems no reason 
why a fair division of the endowments of the Established 
Church among all the Presbyterian Churches of Scotland 
should not meet with general approval. The main complaint, 
a8 we understand it, against the present Establishment in 
Scotland, is that a single Church which does not object to the 
interference of the State in its administration, has absorbed 
the whole national inheritance of other Ohurches which 





did, and do, feel a conscientious objection to the Erastian 
principle that the State shall interfere in the administration of 
Church property. We can quite understand the sense of 
injustice which weighs on the Free Church and the United 
Presbyterian Church when they see the Established Church en- 
joying the inheritance which they resigned only because they 
felt a serious religious scruple in admitting the intervention 
of the State in a question of spiritual concern. But we can- 
not well believe that if that grievance were righted, and the 
three Churches could combine once more to administer for 
themselves the whole ecclesiastical property of the nation, there 
would be very many who would feel scandalised at the reserva- 
tion of property notoriously intended for religious uses, for the 
very uses for which it was so intended. 1t may, perhaps, be 
said that a section of the Scotch people, like a section of the 
English people, is no longer disposed to favour the inculca- 
tion, at the expense of the nation, of any religious creed at 
all. Yet not only are such persons very few in Scotland, 
but even of the few who hold these views, a very small 
minority, we think, would maintain that they are entitled to 
claim for secular purposes what was originally devoted solely 
to religious purposes. There is certainly very much less in- 
justice in the devotion of property left to promote the religion 
of the nation to the religion of the nation, in spite of those who 
disapprove of a national religion altogether, than there is in the 
annual vote for the purposes of the Army and Navy of funds 
contributed, amongst others, by all those citizens who think 
both Army and Navy institutions of the devil. The State 
becomes impossible, if the crotchets and principles of a 
small minority are to override the earnest wishes of a large 
majority ; and we can hardly believe that amongst any con- 
siderable class of Scottish citizens it is held unjust that 
ecclesiastical property transmitted for the benelit of Presby- 
terian Churches should still be applied with perfect equality 
to all the Churches which now unite in trying to satisfy those 
popular needs for which the existing endowments were in the 
first instance raised. 

As we understand the common desire for Disestablishment, 
what Lord Aberdeen suggests would completely satisfy that 
demand. As we understand the desire for Disendowment, 
on the other hand, that desire exists only because at the 
present moment in Scotland endowments are absorbed by 
one Church which are equitably claimed by other Churches, 
and because disendowment, and the transfer of these en- 
dowments to some great national purpose like education, seem 
the only feasible means to the end desired, namely, the 
devotion of strictly national property to strictly national uses. 
But if it were possible to find strictly national uses which were 
also religious, rather than secular uses, would not the moral 
object of the demand be fully met by applying the endowments 
fairly to those religious uses ? 

Moreover, supposing Lord Aberdeen’s hopes to be well- 
founded, supposing that there really is any chance of the 
reunion of the three Presbyterian Churches in one Church 
based on a broad foundation, and recognising the necessity of 
adapting the religious foundations of the present day to 
the deepest religious convictions of the present day, would 
there not be something of grandeur as well as wisdom in using 
the cry for Disestablishment and Disendowment as an oppor- 
tunity for promoting both religious union and religious reform ¢ 
The sectarian disintegration of which Lord Aberdeen gives us 
so amusing an illustration has now gone on up to a point at 
which it has become ridiculous, and men have begun to feel 
that it is not essential for them to agree absolutely on every 
small point of doctrine with those with whom they may still 
worship in the fulness of a common love for their Saviour and 
their God. All the Presbyterian Churches have been growing 
broader in their willingness to admit various shades of doctrine, 
as well as deeper in that devotional feeling which is the only 
security against an intellectual comprehensiveness verging 
towards the pallor of pure indifference. It would be a very 
great gain, not only for the cause of religion in Scotland, but for 
the cause of religion all over the world, if we could see three 
separated Churches, which are not now really severed by any 
true division of principle, reunite on broad evangelical principles 
of peace, and share amongst them the ecclesiastical inheritance 
of the Scottish people without small jealousies, or any 
object but the religious benefit of Scotland. We hardly 
dare to hope for any result so great. But this, at least, is 
clear ;—if there can be no readjustment of the national pro- 
perty amongst the Presbyterian Churches, Disendowment, in 
some form more or less clumsy and injurious to the religious 
prospects and unity of Scotland, is absolutely inevitable. 
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Therefore, we cannot but hope that. the religious leaders of all 
the Churches may unite to consider whether Lord Aberdeen’s 
suggestion has not in it the germs of practicability as well as 
the promise of peace. 





THE CRIMES ACT. 


E fear it will be found impossible, as some of our 
Radical friends hope, to dispense with the Crimes 
Act altogether. We detest Coercion Bills everywhere as 
admissions that the regular law is too weak, and Coercion 
Bills in Ireland especially, because among a sensitive people 
who distrust the law, they deepen the suspicion that law is 
intended to keep them down. But the first moral duty of a 
civilised Government is to secure justice to the wronged ; and 
in Ireland the system which secures this in England will not 
work, The law is strong enough and just enough; and with 
the addition of the proviso enabling Magistrates to examine 
witnesses upon oath, though no charge has been made—a 
proviso required in Britain as much as in Ireland—we should be 
content to leave theexisting law in the two kingdoms to be worked 
as it best might. But, unfortunately, the method of procedure, 
which is satisfactory in England, breaks down in Ireland 
altogether. Juries, in certain places and on certain occasions, 
will not give verdicts; and criminals, therefore, obtain from 
popular favour assurance of impunity. That assurance may, 
when the criminals are numerous enough, and the habit of self- 
defence has not been formed, give up a whole country to law- 
lessness ; and in Ireland this was for many months the case. 
The law was defied, not because it was weak, but because 
local juries would not put it in foree. It is indis- 
pensable, therefore, if Government is to do its duty in 
Ireland, that a special law, enabling the Judges to change the 
venue, and even in certain circumstances to dispense with 
juries, should be passed, and that Resident Magistrates should 
be invested with certain powers of summary conviction. We 
do not see how, without such provisions, order is to be main- 
tained at all, and hold that, whatever the consequences, the 
Government is bound to demand those provisions, or others 
equivalent to them, from Parliament. But the law being 
once made as workable in Ireland as in England, and the two 
countries, therefore, placed on a true equality, we would, 
if possible, let the remainder of the Crimes Act go. 
We see little benefit in the ‘‘ Curfew Clause,” which it 
is said has never been used, and which if indiscreetly used 
would become an intolerable oppression. The clauses against 
the Press are never enforced, and are valueless if the State can 
prosecute for sedition with any hope of success ; and we cannot 
gee, though we admit there is doubt in Ireland upon this 
subject, either the justice or the utility of allowing the Lord- 
Lieutenant to suppress any meeting he pleases. Such meetings, 
it is said, strengthen the hands of the disloyal; but the 
Nationalists know how to coerce individuals without meetings, 
and the meetings do not affect the policy of Government. If 
those who meet riot or incite to violence, they can be prosecuted 
without abolishing a right which, so long as Ireland is repre- 
sented in Parliament, must be exercised sometimes. We can- 
not stop meetings of electors; and if we cannot step them, 
why should we stop any others? The object, in short, should 
be to make the law work, not to deprive Irishmen of political 
rights conceded throughout the rest of the United Kingdom. 
Two distinct charges are brought against those who hold 
this view, one being that it is inspired by a hope of catching 
the Irish vote, and the second that the limitation of object does 
not in the smallest degree remove the Parliamentary difficulty 
of passing the Bill. The Parnellites do not want to make the 
law workable, but to leave it unworkable, and they will oppose 
the few clauses left just as bitterly as if all the clauses were 
maintained intact. The first charge leaves us quite unaffected. 
We have no hope whatever of catching the Irish vote by any 
action or abstinence from action. That half of Ireland which 
hates England believes that by attacking every Government in 
turn, it will advance nearer to its end, which is separation, 
and while it so believes, no relaxation of any special law will 
induce it to abandon Mr. Parnell, who suggests that policy. 
If it were ruled by the Gods, it would vote for the Titans, and 
then vote against the Titans because they were not Gods. 
The belief may disappear, or the object may cease to be 
desired, but either change will come from changed circum- 
stances and not from any impulse of political gratitude. 
Ireland will be no more separate because the Crimes Act is 
lightened than it was before the Crimes Act was passed; and 
the object of the Parnellites, and of the electors behind them, 
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is a separation. We hope, therefore, for no votes in Ireland - 
and in England, for every Irish vote purchased by any conces. 
sions whatever, we lose an English or a Scotch one. We 
propose the lightening of the Crimes Act, therefore, for no 
electioneering end, but simply and solely because we believe 
that the general law will be as efficient in Ireland as in England 
if only we can make it work with equal speed and certainty, 
As to the second charge, it is true; but what help is there 
for that? The Parnellites will resist a mild Bill, of course as 
much as a drastic one; but that is no reason for the drastic Bill 
if shown to be needless in itself. The House of Commons must 
put down obstruction in the one case as in the other ; or if it 
cannot, must acknowledge that the powers it has hitherto 
exercised are insufficient, and that they must either be 
strengthened or representative government must cease. It ig 
impossible, of course, to forget the possibility of obstruction ; 
but it is quite useless to make too much of it, and most useless to 
pass bad laws in consequence of it. If Parliament cannot move 
the existing machine goes to pieces, and we must try another ; 
and as the people have no intention of doing anything of the 
sort, Parliament must be made to move. ‘To avoid legis. 
lation because a group of Members will oppose it, is to in- 
vest that group with a veto, which is as opposed to the in- 
terests of the Kingdom as it is to its Constitution. The only 
course to pursue is to make the Crimes Bill as just as possible, 
justice including the right of the Irish to an equality of rights 
with Englishmen and Scotchmen, and then to use any 
measures needful to secure its passing into law. We have 
little patience, we confess, with those who would legislate 
exceptionally for Irishmen because they are Irish, and as 
little with those who would avoid necessary legislation because 
Irish Members will obstruct the passing of the Bills. We trust 
the Government will think neither of votes nor of obstruction, 
but just go forward, with the single object of securing to 
Ireland as much order and as much freedom as is enjoyed by 
the remainder of the United Kingdom. They will obtain no 
gratitude and no support at the time, but they will have done 
their duty; and in the end those who have done their duty 
achieve success, 





EXEUNT STEAM-ROLLERS, 


DISTINCTLY retrograde movement will henceforth be 
observable in a direction most important to Londoners 

and dwellers in other large centres in England. <A familiar 
feature in London of late years has been the steam-roller. 
There is the bar across the street, a decrepit individual with a 
red flag, a notice-board stating that the steam-roller is at work, 
and that drivers should in consequence be careful, and beyond 
these there is the ponderous machine marching forwards and 
backwards over the new-laid granite, packing and crushing it 
down into perfect smoothness, so that a slight subsequent 
sprinkling of gravel is all that is necessary to make the 
road as good as, nay better than, if it had been laid for 
weeks or years. The sight is so common a one that 
it has ceased to suggest even the most transient reflec- 
tion; but when steam-rollers first came into use, every one’s 
thought and comment was, “What a blessing for man 
and beast; what an advance in civilisation!” Great indeed 
was the contrast from the rough and cruel method formerly 
practised of throwing down the large, pointed, granite stones 
just anyhow, and leaving them to be ground down and in by 
the traffic. When this was the case, a track first began to 
form on the extreme near and off sides of the roadway, and 
the object of every driver was, if possible, to oust his fellow 
from this narrow track, and so avoid having himself to 
go on to the untrodden waste of the centre of the road. 
The wear-and-tear of vehicles, the pain and injury to horses, 
the delay and discomfort to drivers and passengers involved by 
the pre-steam-roller system, are altogether incalculable, and had 
come to be looked upon as absolutely and happily things of 
the past. Even horses seem to have come to recognise a 
benefactor in the steam-roller and ceased to shy at it, alarming 
object as in itself it is, But all this is over now. The 
steam-roller is doomed, and must soon disappear from our 
streets. Law is a conservative science, and when it gets hold 
of a principle, cares little how anachronistic and obstructive to 
progress the result of the application of that principle may be. 
The Court of Appeal last Monday confirmed a judgment of 
Mr. Justice Field’s, which granted what amounts to a perpetual 
injunction against the use of the steam-roller in London, 
and in fact everywhere. The matter arose briefly thus :— 
team-rollers came into use in London about the year 1872, 
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and from that date the Gas Light and Coke Company began 
to notice a series of breakages in their mains and other gas- 

ipes which were clearly attributable to the weight and 
pressure brought to bear upon the roadways by the newly 
introduced engines. Several accidents, more or less serious, 
occurred, and last year, in consequence of certain cases which 
appeared to them conclusive, the Gas Company instituted 
proceedings against the Kensington Vestry, seeking damages 
for past injury caused, and an injunction against its repetition. 
It was understood at the time that the case was to serve as a 
test-case for the other Metropolitan Vestries and other bodies 
who were in the habit of using steam-rollers, and that they 
would abide by the result. The powers of both the Gas 
Company and the Vestry date from as far back as 
1847, the Gas Company having the power to lay mains 
and pipes in streets, whether highways or not, and the 
Vestry having the right to vest in themselves highways, 
being made surveyors thereof, and being bound to keep them 
in repair. Of course, at this date the old-fashioned plan of 
letting the traffic do its own rolling was in full swing, and all that 
the Gas Company had to do was so to lay their pipes as to with- 
stand the strain of such traffic, or possibly of the ordinary 
horse-roller which was occasionally used to assist in the forma- 
tion of the roadway. At last arrived the era of steam-rollers, 
with the results above mentioned. The question argued in 
the late case mainly turned on this. The Gas Company con- 
tended that they were not bound to alter their practice or to 
provide against the abnormal strain put upon their pipes by 
the use of steam-rollers; that their rights and duties must be 
estimated by the circumstances existent at the date their 
powers and liabilities were regulated by the Legislature, and 
that so long as they adhered to these limitations, any 
person or body inflicting injury on their property was a wrong- 
doer. The Vestry argued that steam-rolling was a legitimate, 
economical, expeditious way of making roads; that the Gas 
Company must be taken to hold and exercise their privileges 
subject to any reasonable use of and operations upon the high- 
way ; and that the public convenience and good required that 
they, the Vestry, should not be debarred from so carrying out 
their duties as to render the roads as good as they could with the 
minimum interruption of the traffic and the avoidance of wear- 
and-tear and distress to vehicles and horses. But the former con- 
tention has prevailed, both in the Court below and in the Court 
of Appeal. The doctrine applied was an indisputable one, namely, 
that powers given by the Legislature must not be exercised 
to the injury of individuals, unless the party so exercising them 
can prove the imperative orders of the Legislature, and that such 
orders cannot possibly be obeyed without infringing private 
rights. Now, it was clear that the Vestry could discharge 
the obligations laid upon them without using steam-rollers, 
although the abstention from their use would inevitably in- 
volve more expense, more delay, and more interruption of the 
traffic. So the injunction was granted, and, slightly modified 
in the Court of Appeal, prohibits the Vestry from using steam- 
rollers so as to break or injure the pipes and mains of the 
Gas Company properly laid, the term “ properly laid” being 
understood to mean only laid so as to meet the exigencies of 
ordinary traffic, not to bear the weight of steam-rollers weigh- 
Ing ten to fifteen tons. The Vestry were perfectly willing to 
pry for all damages they might do; but that would not satisfy 
the Court, which held prevention better than cure, and, more- 
over, took into consideration the possibility of accidents to 
life or limb by explosion, for which no damages could 
adequately compensate. So no one will be able henceforth 
to risk the use of a steam-roller, for the occurrence of an 
accident or a breakage of the pipes would constitute a breach 
of the existing injunction or immediate ground for a similar 
one, in the former case involving imprisonment of the offend- 
ing Vestrymen, or sequestration of the corporate property of 
the Vestry,—like penalties, of course, attaching to a breach of 
an injunction granted against any other body. 

The judgment seems technically right enough, but the incon- 
venience of such a retrogade movement in the art of road- 
making is so serious as to make one wish that the Courts had 
seen their way to casting on the Gas Companies, who exercise 
a large and lucrative monopoly, the duty of safeguarding their 
own pipes. It would be too much, perhaps, to expect them 
to re-lay all their mains and communications at greater depth 
or under the footways, especially as this might cause inter- 
ference with the great arterial system of underground London ; 
but probably the larger mains are already at a safe depth, and 
as the Gas Companies are supposed to have accurate plans of 
their respective systems, the rearrangement might, where 





necessary, be carried out with less cost and trouble than at first 
sight might be supposed. 

As things stand, either wood or asphalte pavement will be 
more largely utilised, with all the danger of greasy slipperiness, 
or the toilsome process of horse-rolling will be reverted to, 
with its inevitable delay and increased charge to the ratepayers. 
Worst possibility of all, the Vestries, thus thwarted in their 
laudable design of doing their best for the public, may turn 
sulky and content themselves with throwing down granite, and 
leaving the traffic to work it in. In that case bicycles and tri- 
cycles would become as obsolete as sedan-chairs, Shrewsbury 
hansoms would strip off their india-rubber tyres, the marked 
improvement in all classes of vehicles would relapse into 
heavier and clumsier types of carriages, the crossing a road 
would be a penance to foot-passengers, horses would be 
lamed, and that now useless ornament to a sporting-knife, 
an instrument for getting stones out of horses’ feet, would 
become an essential of daily life. In fact, the prospect is too 
terrible to contemplate. And the victory on the part of the 
Gas Company is so complete that there seems no hope of any 
practical arrangement being come to. If things come to the 
worst, the Legislature might be invoked to curb the haughti- 
ness of the victors, and to compel them so to arrange their 
mains as to restore to Metropolitan mankind the blessings of 
the steam-roller; or possibly it is not yet too late for the 
Inventions Exhibition to signalise its reign by the production 
of a steam-roller which, with the delicate discretion of a 
Nasmyth-hammer, shall pound in the granite, and treat the 
gas-mains as though they were glass. 





A FRENCH CONSERVATIVE REPUBLICAN. 


J\RANCE is even nearer to a General Election than England 
is; and though she has no new voters to add to the natural 
uncertainty of the result, she has her vo'ers newly distributed. 
There is no doubt about the lines on which the battle will go, 
so far as the two great parties are concerned. Opportunists 
and Extremists will fight their hardest to get the command of 
the Republic; but they will lay aside their differences for the 
defeat of the common enemy. In home politics, at all events, 
the distinction between them is one rather of method and 
pace than of object. Both want, or profess to want, the same 
things; only the Opportunists propose to arrive at them by 
easy stages, while the Extremists would make the whole 
journey at once. The Conservatives, on the other hand, are 
quite agreed upon the necessity of upsetting the Republic ; 
and for the present they seem ready to put aside the 
consideration of what they shall put in the place of it. 
The Royalists probably think that the want of a decent 
Emperor makes the Imperialist cause hopeless, while the 
Imperialists are sufficiently alive to this inconvenience to see 
the prudence of sinking for the present their own special views. 
Besides these two broad divisions of French opinion, there is a 
third, which, though numerically extremely small, at least in 
the Chambers, is still respectable by the eminence of its 
members and by the memories with which it is associated. It 
is the party of the Conservative Republicans—the old Centre 
Gauche, the party which once included MM. Thiers and Dufaure, 
and now includes, if, indeed, it does not rather consist of, M. 
Ribot. What the views of this party are may be learned from 
an electioneering speech which M. Ribot made last Sunday in 
the Pas-de-Calais. Nothing could be more sensible or more 
to the purpose than his remarks, and nothing, we fear, is 
more certain than that no attention will be paid to them. He 
began by admitting that many Conservatives, who had once 
been firm adherents of the Republic, have of late been 
shaken in their allegiance, and he frankly owned that they 
had not been thus shaken without good apparent cause. It was 
the duty of the Republicans to govern France, not in their 
own interest exclusively, but in the interest of the nation. 
Instead of this, they have administered the affairs of the whole 
community in the narrowest possible spirit. Their choice, 
whether of measures or of persons, has been directed to the 
exclusive benefit of a single section of their own party. Their 
worst and most short-sighted exploit has been the war against 
religion. They have not been content with forbidding the 
Clergy to take any part in politics; they have subjected them, 
under pretence of giving effect to the Concordat, to a variety 
of petty annoyances, with the result that those of them who 
were in the first instance well disposed, or at any rate not 
actively hostile to the Republic, are now among its declared 
foes. Nor is it only the Clergy who are irritated. The 
religious laity are irritated also. They see that what is 
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described as a war against Clericalism is really a war against 
religion, and they think that even Republican institutions are 
too dearly bought at this price. M. Ribot does not 
deny that these charges are well founded. What he sets 
himself to do is first to convince the Conservatives that there 
are equal or greater dangers incident to any form of govern- 
ment that they can hope to put in place of the Republic, and 
next to convince the Republicans that their true policy is to 
make the Republic what reasonable Conservatives, who have 
no love either for the Monarchy or for the Empire as such, 
would be content to see it. 

All that M. Ribot says on both these heads is very much to 
the purpose. The nature of his warning to the Republicans 
may be inferred from what has gone before. It is sufficiently 
conveyed by the mere recital of what they have done. If the 
Republic wishes to live, it must return to a really compre- 
hensive and national policy; it must proclaim a religious 
peace, and it must resolutely put aside those so-called radical 
reforms which fill the majority of the nation with alarm. To 
the Conservatives M. Ribot paints in the strongest colours 
the hopelessness of a Restoration. The death of the Comte 
de Chambord has not so much as healed the divisions of 
the Royalist Party. The Legitimists and the Orleanists are as 
widely separated as ever, and if they had to administer a 
restored Monarchy, the quarrel between them would break out 
with all its old fierceness. Even if they were united, they 
would have to reckon with the Bonapartists, and the fall of 
the Republic would be the signal for intestine strife among 
those who hoped to succeed to its inheritance. Thus a 
restoration would be only revolution under another name, and 
that revolution would be but the first of a series. The Con- 
servative cause, instead of being served by the change, would 
be reduced to hopeless ruin. The true policy of each Party is 
to make advances towards the other. The Conservatives 
must show that what they dislike is not the Republic, but the 
manner in which the affairs of the Republic are carried on. 
The Republicans must show that all that a wise Conservative 
really values can be had just as surely under a Republic as 
under a Constitutional Monarchy. 

When we listen to M. Ribot, we seem to be carried back to 
1871 and the old National Assembly. These were the 
counsels which Thiers used to address alike to the Right and 
to the Left, and they are no less applicable now than they 
were then. But we fear that the chance of their being 
followed is immeasurably less than it was fourteen years ago. 
Each side can point, or believes that it can point, to the acts 
of its opponents in justification of the course it has followed. 
Since that time the Republicans can recall the overthrow of 
Thiers in 1873, and the attempt of May 16th, and ask with 
triumph what evidence there is in these of any readiness on 
the part of the Conservatives to let the form go, provided 
that the substance can be kept. The Conservatives can 
enumerate all the measures with which the Republican Party 
has associated itself since its definitive victory in 1877, and 
ask what indications these supply of any disposition to give 
Republican policy the shape which M. Ribot wishes it to 
wear. If either party would be the first to make. 
concessions, there might be some chance of a reconciliation. 
Conservatives might offer to support Republican candidates, 
on condition that they identified themselves with the policy 
proclaimed by M. Ribot. Republicans might themselves put 
forward candidates wearing M. Ribot’s colours, on the chance 
of winning Conservative support. But in a case like this, 
neither side likes to begin. Each distrusts the other, and 
thinks that it is only common prudence to demand that the 
other shall make the first move. Or rather, this would be 
the obstacle that would stand in the way if there were on 
either side a disposition to make any move at all. But 
there is not. M. Ribot’s eirenicon has been received with 
polite contempt by the Conservative organs, with open scofling 
by the Republican. He has to deal with a much deeper evil 
on his own side than any he has noticed in his speech. He 
reasons as though the measures of the last few years were only 
blunders. He assumes, or seems to assume, that when it is 
pointed out to the Republicans that their Ecclesiastical policy 
is really directed against religion, and not against Clerical- 
ism, they will at once mend their ways. This is not 
in the least the view of the Republicans. To wage war against 
religion was one of their main objects in setting up the 
Republic; and they own frankly that a Republic such as 
M. Ribot would create would have no claim whatever on their 
affections. In fact, as M. Clémenceau’s organ puts it, M. Ribot, 
in their estimation, goes beyond M. Thiers, since M. Thiers 





only wanted a Republic without Republicans, whereas M. Ribot 
wants a Republic without a Republic. Clearly, M. Ribot’s 
efforts, excellent as they are in intention, and greatly ag they 
would further the real welfare of France, are doomed for the 
present to come to nothing. The nation may, perhaps, assert 
itself in some unforeseen fashion at the Elections, and declare 
that it will tolerate no more of revolution in either form,— 
that it means to have a Government, Republican in form and 
Conservative in spirit. But except by a political miracle, M. 


Ribot can but hope at the outside to make his own election sure, 








“BULLYING” AS A PENAL OFFENCE. 

N ordering the Public Prosecutor to inquire into the case of 
the little boy Bourdas, who was recently beaten to death 
by some of the upper boys in King’s College School, London, Sir 
W. Harcourt has done a public service ; and we are happy to per- 
ceive, from the unanimous cheers of the House of Commons, 
that he is not in advance of public opinion. It is high time that 
the kind of privilege which Public Schools have so long enjoyed 
of being Alsatias exempt by tacit consent from the jurisdiction 
of the Magistrates should be taken away, and that both masters 
and boys should understand that legal crime committed in a 
school is exactly like legal crime committed anywhere else. 
Why in the world should it be manslaughter to beat a 
boy to death in the Strand, and practically no crime at all 
to beat him to death twenty yards off, just inside Somerset 
House? The poor little lad Bourdas was just as much en- 
titled to the protection of the law in the one place as in the 
other; evidence is just as easy to obtain, and the moral harm 
wrought by impunity is, if anything, greater in the school. If 
a gang of boy-roughs in Islington or Shoreditch attack a grown 
man, they are prosecuted; and if they killed a little boy by 
beating his spine with their fists they would be sent to prison 
or to reformatories ; but if better-educated lads do the same 
thing in King’s College, or any other Public School, nothing 
happens to them ; the Coroner directs a verdict of “ Death by 
misadventure,” and it takes a Minister of State to order a 
prosecution. It is folly to say that nothing serious can 
happen in a school because the masters are present and 
will prevent mischief. The police are present in the 
streets and do not prevent serious mischief, and the masters 
are not half so efficient as the police. Not only do they 
not watch the boys as the roughs are watched by the police, but 
they entertain a much more lenient feeling towards their offences. 
They regard bullying as an unavoidable and not altogether 
regrettable practice appertaining to boy life; and though they 
are sorry for a case like that of Bourdas, death sobering all 
minds, they would rather not punish lest the boys in general 
should feel that they are too much under supervision. As to police 
interference, they would as soon think of sending for the soldiers, 
Dr. Stokoe at the inquest only remarked that the occurrence 
might have happened in any Public School, and that he would 
investigate the matter when the boys reassembled, and when we 
may be sure the guilty will have been transferred to other 
establishments. The notion of asking the help of the police, as 
he would have done in the Strand, never occurred to him; nor 
would it to any other head master. The best of them might 
have expelled the bullies, and the worst would have been willing 
to cane them; but the ties between- boys and masters, as 
between boys and boys, over-ride the law of the land. It is 
time this should cease; and though the occurrence of an 
isolated death is not the worst result possible from bully- 
ing, which may degrade the character of hundreds, it is, 
perhaps, the best opportunity for putting a stop to the 
immunity the practice has enjoyed. When a boy is dead, the 
evidence of what he has suffered must at least be clear, and 
Magistrates and Juries hesitate in the presence of death to pay 

too much heed to the respectability of the accused. 
Bullying requires a coup de grdce such as will be afforded by 
a police investigation, by a public trial, and, we hope, by the 
sufficient punishment of those who beat young Bourdas to 
death. It is not so bad as in the old days, when boys were held 
to the bars of the grate, beaten almost into insensibility with 
hockey-sticks, or kicked into hospital for breaking the unwritten 
laws of the schools, for“ cheeking ” older boys than themselves, 
or, greatest offence of all, for telling the truth when questioned 
by a master; but it is still occasionally very bad. The systematic 
persecution of small boys which seems to have existed in King’s 
College School is not unknown in other schools ; an unpopular 
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lad who rises fast, often has his life made a misery to him, the 
pallying taking theform of planned attack during the games; and 
an unhappy lad who happens for any reason—perhaps for some 
physical peculiarity or method of speech—to become a butt, is 
frequently cowed for life. We ourselves have known a boy who 
was steadily kicked for weeks twice a day because he would do his 
lessons so well; another who was beaten into hospital for “ peach- 
ing,”—he deserved punishment, but not what he got—and a third 
whose hand was trampled into the ground by iron-shod boots for 
the amusement of the bully. Boys are compelled every day by 
positive fear to break wholesome rules, te avoid learning, and to 
lie consistently to the masters; and a public warning that such 
cruelty is illegal will act beneficially on masters, on boys, and 
on parents, who are as much to blame in the matter as anybody 
else. They could have stopped the whole system long ago by 
exposing it, and they have refrained, partly, we fear, from indiffer- 
ence and carelessness, and partly from the influence of two tradi- 
tions. One is the idea that a “sneak ”—that is, a lad who gives 
evidence—is either a bad boy, treacherous to his schoolmates, or 
is a coward, and in either case deserves severe castigation. Why 
does he deserve it any more than the boy who gives evidence 
in a Court of Justice? That there is such a character as a 
sneak, and such an offence as treachery to comrades, and that 
usually the sneak is a bad lot, a precocious delator, or spy, and 
that treachery may deserve punishment, we should be the last 
to deny; nor in moderation and under rules do we object to 
boy-tribunals. They help to solidify public opinion without 
which no school can remain healthy, and to give a sanction to 
rules many of which are as necessary as the public rules of the 
school. But every witness is not an informer, or every informer 
treacherous ; and the unwritten law of every school ought to be 
that a boy questioned by the proper authority should tell the 
exact truth. Any other rule can only encourage lying as a 
habit; and though we admit that the cultivated English do not 
lie, that is at least as much due to fearlessness and self-respect 
as to any law of the conscience on the subject. Boys are 
not all so good as it is a fashion to assume, and many 
a boy leaves a Public School a confirmed liar, in part» 
though not wholly, because the school rules have made 
him think lying a venial offence. The second tradition, 
almost an incurable one, is that a certain amount of bullying, 
like a certain amount of danger in games, hardens a boy, and 
tends to “ make a man of him.” We do not believe a word of 
it. Hardship may harden a lad sometimes; and as the world 
is constituted, hardening may be a beneficial process, just as 
the compulsory facing of danger may be beneticial,—the one, 
like the other, constituting a discipline; but bullying can never 
be beneficial. It must be in the bully the capricious exer- 
cise of unjust power, through cruelty, and in the victim the 
endurance of unjust suffering. The habitual bully almost 
invariably becomes either cruel—a much more common form of 
viciousness than the arrangements of our society permit us 
easily to perceive—or callous with a callousness which, by de- 
stroying sympathy, impairs not only the character, but in some 
directions the very power of the mind ; while the habitual victim 
becomes either timid or vindictive, the latter being the mure 
frequent result, or an ingrained and hopeless liar. The bully, 
whom the English public forgets, even when accident has 
made it feel sympathy for his victim, is often injured the 
most, retaining, even when the discipline of life and the 
resistance of contemporaries have partially cured him, a 
violent unreason, a disposition to employ force on all occa- 
sions, and a grudge against all who resist, such as we con- 
stantly see developed in the worse kind of rough,—the man who 
beats his wife because she has no dinner ready, and stamps on 
his son or daughter for forgetting an order. ‘The slave- 
holder was not more brutalised than the slave, but his character 
was more permanently spoiled. Everybody perceives that in 
the grown-up man, and detests the rough accordingly; yet 
we pardon—or, at least, overlook—the vice in the boy, 
though, from the constant presence of the subjects of cruelty, 
he has more provocation to it. Why should we suffer 
a bully any more than a boy who tortures animals, or 
thieves, or lies from greed or fear? His hardness is no com- 
pensation, even if the habit of bullying produced the kind of 
enduring patience and fortitude which is the only hardness 
worth having, instead of producing, as it does, an insane im- 
patience of all that is disagreeable or that resists. As to the 
victim, bullying, so far from hardening, constantly weakens 
him, destroys his natural fortitude by showing him that 





it is useless, and excites an apprehensiveness which not 
infrequently poisons his whole life. He expects all above him 
to be cruel. Do Englishmen find their dogs and horses the 
better for unjust or capricious punishments inflicted by irre- 
sponsible hands; or, if not, why do they expect their boys to 
be? You may spoil a dog in a week by capricious whipping or 
cruel teasing, yet a boy is expected to grow up the manlier for 
the process. 

We have said nothing of the misery inflicted by bullying on 
its victims, for we admit that argument is not quite final. 
Discipline must sometimes be hard; and while the great ship is 
governed as it is, we shall not get to the point at which the 
rope’s-end is valueless. If misery educates, let there be misery, 
in moderation at all events. What we contend is that 
capricious cruelty, capricious scorn, and capricious punishment 
can educate nobody, not even a cabin-boy, and that bullying 
such as that to which little Bourdas owed his early death—it 
was clearly shown that he was a healthy lad—unites all three 
evils, and should, in the interest of manly education, be sup- 
pressed. The Magistrates can suppress it best. There is not 
a confirmed bully in England who is not at this moment shaking 
in his shoes at the thought that, owing to those accursed 
Liberals, if he goes a step too far, he may come in at last for a 
real and adequate punishment, such as even he dreads. 


COURAGE. 

N an amusing and ingenious article on Courage, moral and 
physical, by Mr. J. G. Cox, which appears in Merry England 
for May, under the title of “A Misunderstood Quality,” Mr. 
Cox not only shows how very difficult it is always to dis- 
criminate between physical and moral courage, but how much 
passes under the name of courage which, if we could really 
penetrate its secret, would be found to be something quite 
different, as when a man who has not the least belief in either 
the supernatural or the preternatural, and is, indeed, too 
dense for such a belief, sleeps without a tremor in a room 
reputed to be haunted, or a rider who knows both him- 
self and his horse, takes a high fence which he is _per- 
fectly confident that his hunter can clear with ease. But 
Mr. Cox runs into paradox, and, as we think, into mistake, when 
he insists on the clear apprehension of danger as atest of courage 
so emphatically that he maintains fearlessness to be absolutely 
incompatible with courage. Surely it depends entirely on what 
the state of mind is, which causes the fearlessness. If it is mere 
ignorance of the grounds for expecting painful consequences, 
whatever those painful consequences may be, or something 
more stolid still, the complete deficiency in sensitiveness to 
those painful consequences, then Mr. Cox is right, and the 
quality shown is not courage at all; for, of course, if that 
ignorance were removed and the man suddenly apprehended 
that it was, say, three chances to one that he should die, or if 
the danger were so varied as to be one that came home to 
him, his apparent courage would collapse at once. But 
suppose, on the other hand, that a man’s courage arose 
not in the least from either ignorance or callousness, that, 
on the contrary, the profound sense of danger stimulated 
every faculty, and that the only reason why he did not 
tremble at the imminent pain or death was that his mind 
was far too powerfully preoccupied with the great hope, 
whatever it might be, of turning the threatening danger 
into a new source of joy and security,—would not that be 
not only the truest courage, but the very quality which 
every man most desires for the sake of his own character to 
possess P Yet that would mean, for the occasion, and under 
the circumstances of the case, fearlessness, and the most perfect 
fearlessness; not incapacity to shrink, but the incapacity to 
shrink under the particular stimulus of noble ambition or benefi- 
cent or patriotic hope that we have supposed ; not callousness 
to pain, but preoccupation with the prospect of a much greater 
happiness; not mere presence of mind, but presence of mind 
produced by a vision of something far more inspiring than 

the particular risk is paralysing. 


Mr. Cox seems to us to have been misled very much by con- 
sidering that men praise courage, and that there ought to be 
something meritorious in what they praise. Now there are two 
kinds of praise,—one, pure admiration, which is excited quite as 
much by a great gift or genius, in which there is no merit, as 
by a strenuous effort to do what is right; and the other, moral 
approbation, which, no doubt, does imply that there is a 
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struggle, and that the will follows the right course. Now, we 
submit that, in fact, all the virtues are most admired when 
they excite the least sense of moral approbation, that is, when 
there is the least necessity for struggle in them, and the most 
sense of victorious ease and commanding power. Take the case 
of honesty. Do we demand, as Mr. Cox demands in the 
case of courage, that honesty shall imply a successful struggle ? 
On the contrary, the thief in “Never Too Late to Mend” who 
told his host what a mass of plate he had virtuously refrained 
from stealiug, low he had gloated over a lovely silver coffee-pot, 
and had, nevertheless, replaced it honestly in the chest under 
the bed after admiring its quality and weight, would be 
approved by all of us for his victory over himself, but 
would never be admired for the marvellous honesty he had 
displayed. ‘lake the case of generosity. Do we demand, as 

Mr. Cox demands in the case of courage, that generosity shall 

imply a successful struggle over the eager desire to keep all 

our property to ourselves? On the contrary, no one would 

ever pick out Mrs. Norris in “Mansfield Park” asa type of 

generosity, though she did (as Miss Austen’s nieces have 

told us on their aunt’s authority) give her nephew one pound 

sterling, where Lady Bertram had given him ten pounds with- 

out even faucying that she had shown generosity at all. When 

we admire generosity, we admire not the struggle which it costs 

a man to give, but the attitude of mind which makes it harder 

for a man to see another in want than even to be in want him- 

self. It seems to us quite a mistake to suppose that we admire | 
virtues in proportion to the painful sacrifices they involve. On | 
the contrary, we admire them most where they have entirely 

ceased, in ordinary cases, to involve painful sacrifices at all. 

We ascribe no sevrit, it is true, to a virtue except so far as it has 

been painfully acquired by self-culture, any more than we 

ascribe moral merit to a poct’s inspiration or a painter’s genius, 

But the less of moral merit there is in a virtue, the more it 

excites our admiration as implying an intrinsically higher con- 

stitution of the inward world. 

Just so in relation to courage; we should by no means define 
it, as Mr. Cox defines it, as “a willingness to accept or risk un- 
pleasant ccusequences for the sake of some proportionate object 
of desire.” Ou the contrary, we should describe ideal courage 
as the state of mind in which the apprehension of unpleasant 
consequence, however clear it may be, is entirely overshadowed 
by the more lively apprehension of some great good appropriate to 
the occasicn, which may either take the place of the unpleasant 
consequence or may arise out of it. The soldier who delights to 
think that he may give his life to secure a victory for his country 
is courageous in a far truer sense than Mr. Cox’s officer, who was 
always ina “blue funk” during the battle, but who had the 
courage to do all his duty as faithfully as if he had been fear- 
less. Doubtless the latter is entitled to far more moral approba- 
tion. He earucdthe merit of moral fidelity where the former only 
displayed the quality of a more finely balanced character. But 
surely the fearless soldier had far more courage, though the fearful 
one had far more right to our reverence for the way in which he 
was training himself to become courageous. If we had our choice 
between the two states of mind, weshould at once prefer the courage 
of the mau who is so preoccupied with the highgr ends of the 
struggle as to lose all thought of himself, to the more germinal 
moral qualities of the offcer who went about in terror, though 
he had the nobility and the heroism to do his duty. We do not, 
of course, mean that if the naturally brave man were destitute of 
moral constancy of will, we should not prefer intrinsically con- 
stancy of will to the mere quality of courage. But, of course, 
that is not the true issue. There is no reason in the world why 
the naturally brave man, who is thinking only of contributing 
to his country's victory, should not have constancy of will also, 
whenever tlic occasion arises to test it. But if we were asked 
whether, in any great issue, we would rather be trembling for 
our own safety, though constant enough to risk all necessary 
peril, or, like Wordsworth’s “happy warrior,” “attired with 
sudden brightness like a man inspired” the moment the great 
issues of the struggle are clear before the mind, it seems to us 
idle to say that any right-minded man would not prefer the 
latter to the former type of character. 

True courage, both moral and physical, really implies the 
power, not, perhaps, to forget the danger, but to account 
it in some sense a delight, in the vision of some nobler 
end to which the danger may lead. The boy, in Mr. Cox’s 
illustration, who says his prayers amidst the ridicule of his 
schoolfellows, should not, if his be an ideal character, nerve 








himself painfully for a great effort, but should be fully sensible 
of the delight of suffering something for his loyalty to God, 
The boy who cannot feel this, but who in terror and misery does 
his duty all the same, is no doubt earning more divine approba- 
tion than he who has no struggle to go through. The character 
of the former on this point is still in the making; the character 
of the latter as regards this kind of temptation is already made, 
But, of course, we admire more, so far as the point in question 
goes, the character already made, to the character which is still in 
the making. Virtues grow completer as the sacrifices which they 
involve grow less. The greatest merit implies the least virtue; 
though, of course, the more advanced characters have their own 
victories to win, their own merits to earn, in a sphere higher than 
that in which most men’s earthly battles are fought. But it 
will never do to admit that because we find less merit in an 
action, there is less virtue in it. On the contrary, so far as we 
can see, the merits of the frail are no merits to the virtuous; and 
the reason that they are not so, is that the virtuous have either 
been born in, or have reached, a higher plane in which they no 
longer feel the temptations in the toils of which so many of their 
fellow-creatures are still struggling. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


———— 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND CO-OPERATION. 
[To tHE EprTor or THE “ SprctTaToR.”’ ] 

Sirn,—I was glad to read in your current number the first 
warning I had seen against the ominous—and, from the 
speaker’s position in the Liberal Party, I must add disastrous 
—teaching of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech to the Eighty Club 
when that body entertained him the other day. I suppose no 
protest was possible at the time, but I trust silence cannot 
mean that so representative a body of Liberals can have sym- 
pathised with what certainly seemed to me, as it does to you, to 
be a distinct hoisting of the flag of State Socialism. I have not 
come to this conclusion hastily ; indeed, on my first glance at this 
manifesto, as I suppose one may take it to be, I was glad to 
find so vigorous a politician coming out squarely as a co-operator. 
Some years since our Co-operative Union had to remonstrate 
very strongly with him when, as President of the Board of 
Trade, he seemed resolved to prohibit any person in Govern- 
ment employ from taking part in the management of a Co- 
operative Society. He yielded then to our representations, and 
my inference was that further inquiry had convinced him of 
the soundness of our principles and the value of our methods; 
and from that dream I, at any rate, have been most unpleasantly 
awakened by this last manifesto. 

To make my meaning clear I must go back for a generation. 
In the agitation for the first Industrial Societies Act (1819 to 
1852) we pleaded that the working-classes were unfairly 
weighted by the Law of Partnership as it then stood, which 
made it impossible for them to combine in trade. But, while 
we pleaded and worked for a fair field and firm standing- ground 
for them, we expressly repudiated any idea of State aid, such as 
had recently been attempted with such disastrous consequences 
in Paris. The result was the passing of the first Industrial 
Societies Act of 1852, which (with its amendments) has at last 
placed the working-people of England in a thoroughly fair posi- 
tion, free to manage their own business in their own way, under 
as favourable conditions as are within the reach of their richer 
fellow-citizens. On the other hand, through all the early days 
of the movement, not only Maurice and Kingsley and their 
colleagues of the upper classes, but amongst men still with us, 
Lloyd Jones, A. Greenwood, and other leaders of the working- 
classes, insisted on every possible occasion that self-reliance and 
independence should be the keynote of the Socialist movement 
in England. They were to claim nothing but a fair field and 
no favour, and to show that with these they could work out the 
wellbeing of their own class. The result, as I need hardly tell 
your readers, has far exceeded the most sanguine forecasts of 
that day ; and up to the present time the old principles have 
not been weakened or shaken. In the Co-operative Congresses, 
held yearly at Whitsuntide, I do not remember a single 
instance in which any resolution has been carried pointing 
to designs on the rates or the Consolidated Fund, to bolster up 
our failures or help on our designs. It must not be supposed, 
however, that this result has been gained without constant and 
steady effort and pressure, or that there is no danger of back- 
sliding. The present leaders are, I think, thoroughly sound ; 
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but I wish I could say as much for the 800,000 behind them. 
Up to this time we have, indeed, managed to hold well together. 
To take a well-known illustration from a kindred movement 
amongst a kindred people, we have hitherto been steady followers 
of Schultz-Delitsch; but then, no Lassalle has risen amongst 
us to tempt our working-people into relying on the national 
pocket, instead of on their own exertions. So long as it was 


‘only Lord Randolph Churchill who was trying on the Lassalle 


véle it did not matter; but it will be quite another thing, and a 
very serious danger to co-operation in England, if a leading 
Liberal is to go in for bidding against him. Yet, as matters 
stand at present, I do not see how any cther interpretation can 
be put on this speech to the Eighty Club than that you have 
indicated. 

Let me shortly illustrate what I mean. A dozen working 
tailors, shoemakers, builders,—any trade you please,—want to 
“ameliorate the unfavourable conditions” under which they 
are living, and propose to set up for themselves in association, 
As things stand at present they apply to Mr. Neale, the General 
Secretary of the Union, and get from him a set of rules, and 
help with the Registrar in passing them, and the best advice as 
to how to subscribe and deal with the necessary funds. Possibly 
they may get some help also from sympathisers with spare 
capital; but in any case will have to rely on their own exertions 
and sacrifices to raise what they require. This is thoroughly 
healthy; but how will it be if they are taught that the “ un- 
favourable conditions” of their position can only be “ amelio- 
rated” by political influence directed towards “a vast co- 
operative system of mutual help and support”? Can this 
mean anything but that they are to use their voting-power to 
get the capital they want out of rates or taxes paid by other 
people P 

The greater part of the lives of many men of my standing for 
the last thirty-five years has been spent in removing all legis- 
lative or executive interference with co-operation, and in its 
promotion by independent forethought and action for “ mutual 
help;” and they have succeeded in teaching our English co- 
operators to rely on themselves, and not on any broken reed of 
Government support or subventions, “to secure their health and 
multiply their luxuries,” to use Mr. Chamberlain’s formula. The 
movement never has been sounder, or the number of devoted 
workers greater, than in 1885. , 

And now, at this critical moment, we are suddenly con- 
fronted by leading politicians on both sides, scrambling eagerly 
for our flag,—not to carry it forward honestly with our blazon, 
but to write on it instead “a vast co-operative system of mutual 
support by means of local parliaments [whatever that may 
mean], and aid from the rates.” In other words, the rich are 
to “ransom” their possessions by contributing funds to put 
those amongst the poor who will not help themselves into 
positions in which they always have failed, and always will fail, 
disastrously. Louis Blanc, and the enthusiasts of European 
Socialism, have broken down in every such attempt, as Bismarck 
will do if he tries it on. Who, then, I would ask, are Mr. 
Chamberlain and Lord R. Churchill that they should succeed ? 
But they may very well wreck our English movement in the 
effort, which is my excuse for feeling and writing so strongly 
about it. 

If they do succeed, the next generation will see panem et 
Circenses inscribed unblushingly on the flags of candidates; or, 
to take perhaps a more apt illustration, will have Cleon and the 
sausage-seller contending for the key of the national strong-box 
by dangling before the eyes of the indolent voters so many more 
oboli a day for maintenance, and free seats at the national 
theatres.—I am, Sir, &c., 

May 2nd. Tuomas Huaues. 


LORD ABERDEEN AND THE SCOTTISH CHURCH 
QUESTION. 
{To THE Epiror OF THE ‘*§pPscraTor,”’ | 
Sir,—The Queen’s Commissioner to any country should under- 
stand that country with the intelligence of sympathy. Tried 
by this test, Lord Aberdeen’s proposal attains a high place in 
conciliatory and courageous statesmanship. Compare it with 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s commentary in your last on the 
Scottish Disestablishment Bill. That Bill has some defects, 
and it is drawn too exclusively on secular lines; but it is a very 
able measure, and Mr. Peddie, by issuing it, has advanced his 
cause more in two months than in any two years before. Lord 
Balfour’s objections to it, one and all, come to this,—that the 





Bill does not ask Parliament to provide for the future constitu- 
tion of the Disestablished Church, but leaves it, as the Churches 
around it are left, to itself and to the law. That is, his 
objection is to what all Scotland will demand in any mea- 
sure, Disestablishtment or otherwise, which proposes (as 
Lord Aberdeen on very different lines does) to deal with 
the present crisis in that country. If Lord Balfour doubts 
this, let him test it. It is easy to get the vote of his 
Church against a Bill which necessarily appears hostile. 
But let him propose to that Church itself that Parliament 
shall deal, either before or after Disestablishment, with any of 
the reconstructive matters which he complains that Mr. Peddie’s 
Bill omits, and I engage that he shall be beaten by a vote of 
three to one on the floor of his own Assembly. In notbing is 
the separateness of the Scottish Church question from that of 
England more seen than in the acceptance beyond the Tweed, 
—I think the universal acceptance,—of the principle that, 
while Parliament may and must deal with the national funds 
as seems just, Parliament shall not lay a finger on the consti- 
tution or reconstruction of the Church which it may dis- 
establish or disendow. 

But Lord Aberdeen has an alternative to mere Disestablish- 
ment and Disendowment. It is that the three Presbyterian 
Churches should agree to ask Parliament to give them the en- 
dowments as a united body, but should not ask Establishment. 
What are the chances of this proposal ? 

1. As to union, it is all right. The Free Church and United 
Presbyterian Church have long ago affirmed the obligation to it. 
Each of them has already gathered into itself some of the 
fragments of Presbyterianism ; and the only reason why they 
do not at once unite is that they are waiting for the wider 
union which is sure to come. ‘The common principles of self- 
governing Presbyterianism over the world make this a necessity; 
and, as Lord Lorne found in Canada, you have only to take 
away the interposed wedge of Establishment, and the separated 
drops will flow into one. No one should press union ab evtra ; 
that will only delay it. But surely the present year gives an 
opportunity to all the Scotch Churches of reaffirming in prin- 
ciple what is so persuasively put from above and from without. 

2. As to endowments, the proposal lays far too much stress 
upon them; and you will find that the Churches concerned will 
not agree to go to Parliament on such a subject. (7.) The Estab- 
lished Church will be too much occupied up to November with 
protesting and petitioning against its own Disestablishment ; 
and the moral right of the other Churches to share in its endow- 
ments—a right which none feel more keenly than some of the 
fair-minded leaders of the Church itself—does not fall into line 
with mere legitimate self-assertion or self-defence. (b.) The 
United Presbyterian Church does not object to endowments, but 
it objects to endowments from the State, and it will certainly 
not goto ask them from Parliament. Whether its members may 
not in the long-run, and in some roundabout way, get a share of 
what they have been most unjustly excluded from for a century 
and a half, is another question; but they would rather lose 
every penny of it than take it as from the State to the Church. 
(c.) The Free Church, thus left alone, would have a difficulty 
in pretending an agreement with neighbours which had suddenly 
vanished from it; but even alone it will never go to Parliament 
asking for the mere endowments. It maintains its right to 
them as truly as ever Dr. Chalmers did (Mr. Peddie’s Bill does 
an injustice to it, by not giving its Highland congregations a 
first offer of the empty churches, and refusing to restore their 
manses even at a price). But the man who has a claim may 
waive his claim; and the Free Church Assembly has again and 
again pledged itself not to let its claim to the endowments stand 
between it and the good of Scotland. Besides, its members 
almost universally hold that these are national funds, and belong 
to the electorate of Scotland to dispose of ; and what the electors 
are to do with them is already being discussed, but only begin- 
ning tu be decided. 

The result seems to be that Lord Aberdeen’s suggestion is a 
living idea, but at present impracticable in form. It is not the 
Scottish Churches, but the Scottish electors, who will come to 
Parliament; and it will begin, as the Marquis of Lorne rather 
proposes, with setting the Churches free to unite. Whether 
they unite at once or not, they will have to reconstruct in view 
of union and common work; and reconstruction will be made 
abundantly easy to one of them, by its incumbents having their 
pockets full of either salary or compensation. Long before the 
others can hope to get a farthing of the curplus, the question 
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how the surplus should be dealt with will have been settled 
across the Tweed. If there is any difficulty now about that 
question, may it not be reserved ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


A Free CuurcHuMAN, 


THE CHURCH IN WALES AND DISESTABLISHMENT. 
[To tue Epitor oF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—* A Liberal’s” sweeping assertion concerning the im- 
potence of the Church in Wales is not, I think, borne out by 
facts. The truth is that the Church in Wales, like the Church 
in England, is strong in some districts and weak in others. 
1. Take, for instance, the large and poor diocese of St. David's. 
The Bishop of St. David’s, in his last charge, maintains that in 
his diocese the Church has at least kept pace in progress, within 
the last ten or twenty years, with most of the English dioceses, 
and that the proportion of Church communicants to the total 
population is scarcely, if at all, behind some dioceses in England. 
This proportion in Cardiganshire—as Welsh and as poor a 
county as avy in Wales—is two per cent. higher than in the 
Archceaconries of Gloucester and Cirencester, for instance. 
2. Canon Bevan, of Hay, has exposed, in his “ Letters to Libera- 
tionists,” the complicated blunders and mutual discrepancies of 
the various Welsh statistics of the Liberationists. Welsh 
Churchmen are therefore entitled to ask the English public to 
receive with caution sweeping assertions like that of your 
correspondent, until the Liberation Society consents to a general 
religious census by Government, the only way of really getting 
at all the facts. 3. As regards their social influence, the Welsh 
Clergy need not fear a comparison with their Nonconformist 
brethren in the matter of visiting or in attention to those various 
aspects of life which are commonly denoted by the term “ social.” 
Their social attention is, as a rule, readily extended to Noncon- 
formists, particularly to the poor and to those in trouble. The 
very little use hitherto made in Wales of Mr. Osborne Morgan’s 
Burials’ Act may, among other things, be quoted to show that 
Welsh Nonconformists, especially in rural districts, do not regard 
the clergy of the Church, as a class, with aversion. 4. Wales 
is rapidly learning English. Canon Bevan has recently shown, 
by an examination of Mr. Ravenstein’s statistics, that in 1871 
only 21 per cent. of the population were monoglot Welshmen, 
whereas 45 per cent. were bilingual, and 34 per cent. ignorant of 
Welsh. The Welsh monoglot per-centage is now much smaller 
than in 1871. Welsh will not for a long time yet cease to be 
spoken ; but Principal Ndwards, of Aberystwith College, a short 
time ago predicted from the chair of the Welsh Calvinistic 
Methodist Synod, that within twenty or twenty-five years English 
would be generally spoken throughout the Principality. The 
Church suffered more in the past from the bilingual difficulty 
than the Nonconformists, but—now that it has given up the 
somewhat supercilious attitude which it assumed last century 
towards Welsh—the advantage, as far as language goes, is 
likely to be reversed. The Church is more prepared than the 
Nonconformists to meet the rapid advance of English. 5. Wales 
is now, through the diffusion of English literature and through 
the recent remarkable development of Welsh education, on the eve 
of a period of intellectual ferment unparalleled in its history. 
Such a time as the present seems singularly ill-chosen for pro- 
posing to weaken the religious forces of Wales by disestablishing 
and disendowing the Church. Church revival, which is so 
conspicuous in [ngland, is rapidly making itself more and more 
felt throughout Wales. ‘The Church, so far, has shown no signs 
of losing ground, to say the least, in the recent educational 
progress of Wales, and will have—whether Established or 
Disestablished—a great and growing field for wholesome 
influence in the Wales of the future, through her comprehensive 
catholicity and historic character, if she continues to rise, in a 
sympathetic spirit, to the responsibilities of her inheritance. 
But I contend that she would be crippled for her work by Dis- 
establishment, without any adequate compensatory benefits 
being derived by the Welsh Nonconformist bodies, whose 
valuable work for Wales, in the past and present, I gladly 
acknowledge. It is neither true nor Liberal statesmanship to 
punish the present and the future, mainly on account of the short- 
comings of the past, especially where those shortcomings—as in 
the case of the Church in Wales—have been often exaggerated, 
and often assigned to wrong causes.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Joun Owen (Professor of Welsh). 
St. David's College, Lampeter. 








VIVISECTION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
|To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,” 
Sir,—Mr. Ruskin’s resignation on account of the recent vote of 
Convocation is the latest, but not the least, of hig Services to 
Oxford and to England. Another recent resignation of the 
same kind (with a difference) deserves to be recorded as mar 
the present acute stage of the Vivisection controversy. 

Mr. Rendel Harris, of Clare College, Cambridge, has been 
teaching New Testament Greek at the Johns Hopkins Uni. 
versity, Baltimore, since 1882, first as Lecturer, and afterwards 
as Professor. The study of Animal Physiology, and particularly 
of its experimental side, has been especially encouraged and cul. 
tivated at this University from its opening in 1876. Mr. Harris 
ventured to protest publicly in Baltimore against what he 
believes to be the profound immorality of painful experiments on 
animals for scientific purposes. Solely in consequence of these 
protests, he was obliged, only last month, to resign his Pro. 
fessorship, under pressure from the Board of Trustees. These 
facts are thrown into clearer relief by the following official 
extract from the Johns Hopkins University “ Circular,” May 
12th, 1882 :—“ The Johns Hopkins University is an unsectarian 
foundation. .... . It lays down no test or creed for the assent 
of students or professors. ‘I'he Trustees have expressed a desire 
to see the University pervaded by a spirit of enlightened 
Christianity; the ethics taught is Christian ethics; the daily 
religious service is Christian worship.” 

The creed of enlightened and unsectarian Christianity may 
be doubtful. But at Baltimore its first and necessary clause 
seems to be—“T believe in vivisection.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Crosby, Liverpool, May 1st. 


king 


T. Herpert Dartow. 


THE QUEEN’S ENGLISH, 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR,’’ | 
Sir,—Do you hold the opinion that the Queen’s English can be 
improved I am willing to admit that a useful word may now 
and then be coined to express, not only new things, but new 
ideas, such as your favourite “grit ” to describe a characteristic 
of some men’s natures; but unless future generations are to 
understand Shakespeare as little as the present one comprehends 
Chaucer, it seems to me of the greatest importance that the 
Queen’s English—both words and grammar—should be jealously 
guarded by all literary Englishmen. ''o you, then, I appeal 
against yourself. I have for a long time noticed with regret a 
tendency to what seems to me loose expressions, such as “ all 
the same” for “ nevertheless,” “none the less” for “ not the 
less,” “a deal of trouble” for “a great deal of trouble,” “ very 
pleased ” for “ very much pleased,” “ like’ used as an adverb, 
the too frequent absence of the conjunctive “that,” &¢. If you 
knew how this tampering with our language troubles many of 
your readers, I am sure you would excuse me, even if you think 
me fastidious, or even absurd.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Aw Anxious GuarpIAN or THE QuEEN’s ENGLISH. 

[ All the same’’ expresses to us much more than “ neverthe- 
less,” and “ none the less ” appears to mean more than “ not the 
less.” How can the mere interposition of an adjective like 
“‘ creat” turn a bad word, into a good word? Ifthe substantive 
“deal” has any right to an adjective at all, it has a right to 
stand alone. We abandon the uso of “very” instead of * much” 
to the wrath of our correspondent.-—Ep. Spectator. | 


POETRY. 
atte Ss) 

IN APRIL. 
Lieut falls the rain 
On link and laine,* 

After the burning day, 
And the bright scene, 
Blue, gold, and green, 

Is blotted out in gray. 


Not so will part 
The glowing heart 
With sunny hours gone by : 
On cliff and hill 
There lingers still 
A light that cannot die. 





* “Link” and “Laine” are names common among the Sussex Downs, the 
—— meaning a grassy ridge, the latter ploughland lying at the foot of the 
owns. 
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Like a gold crown, 
Gorse decks the Down,— 
All sapphire lies the sea,— 
And incense sweet 
Springs as our feet 
Tread light the thymy lea. 


Fade vision bright! 

Fall rain, fall night ! 
Forget, gray world, thy green ! 

For us, nor thee, 

Can all days be 


As though this had not been! F. W. B. 








ART. 
——— 
THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
[FIRST NOTICE. | 

Tuer Grosvenor Gallery does not improve; it does very much 
the reverse. Not only is it losing its special character, but the 
general quality of the work is distinctly deteriorating. Whereas 
a few years ago the average was considerably higher than that 
at the Royal Academy Exhibition—as indeed would naturally 
be the case when the works exhibited were the offspring of 
specially selected artists—the average is now at the best equal; 
and there is hardly one painter who sends to the Bond Street 
Exhibition this year, who has not a better picture at the greater 
gallery in Piccadilly. Perhaps it is a greater tribute to Mr. 
Burne Jones than the greatest panegyric on any of his pictures, 
that his absence from this Gallery should seem, as it does, to 
take away the last little bit of distinctive flavour. How much 
the Grosvenor owed to this artist’s pictures, we discover this 
year in their absence. 

One is tempted to consider a little what is the reason for 
this show being so comparatively inferior; for be it noticed 
that nearly all the causes which operate to reduce to medio- 
ority the Academy Galleries, are inoperative here. Here 
there is no large body of artists, some of them of declining 
years, whose pictures must still be hung in honourable places ; 
here there is no necessity to exhibit an incongruous mass of 
work, the Brown, Jones, and Robinsons of the artist com- 
munity ; here there is no pressure of numbers brought to bear 
upon those who select the pictures. On the contrary, in com- 
paratively small galleries, as well-arranged and lighted as 
galleries can be, and consequently as favourable for the sight 
and sale of pictures, a small number is taken from picked men. 
Why, then, should not the exhibition be better? There are two 
causes,—one is the semi-fashionable and amateur element in the 
proprietorship and administration ; and the other is, if the truth 
must be told, the artistic incapacity of the two men who are in 
the main responsible for the selection of pictures. A jury of 
artists may be, and, indeed, almost inevitably is, unjust in many 
minor cases; but at least it does, roughly speaking, know a good 
picture from a bad one, and a bad one from one which is not a 
picture at all. But it may be doubted whether those who select 
for the Grosvenor have even this elementary knowledge. The 
consequence is that the pictures for this Gallery are either 
not selected at all, as when certain painters are invited by Sir 
Coutts Lindsay to send, and send what they like; or they are 
chosen by men who have not sufficient critical knowledge to 
keep up the character of a great gallery. 

After the works of Mr. Burne Jones, the chief feature in the 
large room here has generally been one of the allegorical works 
of Mr. Watts; and there is this year also one of these in the 
place of honour. It is called “ Love and Life,” and represents 
two nude figures, the male one having wings, and a mountain 
background. ‘The man bends over the woman as he leads 
her towards the summit of the mountain. She looks 
tremblingly up in his face, and hesitates in her upward 
path. This is a picture of diverse merit, incomplete even 
for a Watts, almost equally exasperating and beautiful, 
The figures and the landscape are beautiful both in drawing 
and composition, and so is the soft sunshine which spreads over 
the picture. 'l'o say that the figures are bathed in this light is no 
mere phrase, but exactly expresses the fact. But in the heads 
the painter has failed, and failed so distinctly that he has spoilt 
his picture. Allegorical art, always a difficult weapon to handle, 
cuts its worker's fingers badly if the actors in its drama are not 
equal to their parts; and this is the case here. The woman is 





simply a little snub-nosed girl; her expression is only one 
of scared impertinence; while the man’s head, with its 
mechanically-arranged curls, seems copied rather poorly from 
an inferior statue. When we think of this artist’s “Love 
and Death,’ which was in the same gallery, we cannot rank 
“Love and Life,’ which is in some sense a companion- 
picture, in anything like the same category. It is open to the 
worst objection that can be made toa work of its kind,—that 
it-leads us a small way towards an ideal composition, only to 
dash us rudely down again in the most important portion of the 
work. We, who have always been great admirers of Mr. Watts’s 
splendid genius, venture to say to him here that this latest 
allegory is unworthy of his powers. Despite this, even in its 
failure there is more beauty than we can find in any other work 
of the year. 

We alluded to the little Tadema of ‘ Expectations” in our 
last article, and will only now add that it grows upon our 
liking. It is,as an artist said to us, ‘‘ even more beautiful than 
nature”; and in that, perhaps, lies (though we did not intend 
to convey such a meaning) its condemnation. All who have 
been in Southern and Eastern climes know that where there 
is such strength of light there is never the richness of shadow 
such as we see here. Where sea and sky are as blue and 
deep as in Tadema’s work, land and foliage and marble are 
greyer, lighter, dustier than these. It is “ more beautiful 
than nature;” but, after all its extreme look of truth, is untrue. 
Marble in sunlight and shadow could not be more beautifully 
painted than Tadema paints it, as we said last week; but marble 
in that sunlight could not look half as beautiful. When sea 
and sky have that depth of colour, the land lies under and against 
them glittering, misty, and almost phantom-like. 

Opposite to Mr. Watts’s “ Love and Life” hangs a huge 
picture of a nude woman, by a young painter named Mitchel. 
It is called “ Hypatia,”’ and a quotation from Kingsley’s book 
of that name is appended to its title. It is supposed to be the 
moment before Hypatia’s death, when she has struggled free 
from her murderers, and stands beneath the statue of Christ, 
to which she appeals with uplifted arm. We will speak of this 
picture in detail another day, as we wish to lovk at it again. 
Suffice it to say here, that most of our contemporaries have 
made a great fuss about the picture, and that it is undoubtedly 
a fine piece of work for a very young man to have done. 
At present our impression of its merits does not go beyond 
the above. It is transparently incapable as a suggestion 
of Hypatia, for there is not only no nobility, but no anguish of 
any sort, in the woman's face; the spirit of the scene is entirely 
lacking. As a nude study, however, it demands consideration 
for its pluck, and a certain cold strength which it displays. 
Fancy a painting which is in character something between 
Mr. Poynter’s “ Diadumene” and Mr. Parnell’s speeches, and 
you will have the impression conveyed by this work. 

One portrait here by Millais is very fine, that of Mr. Gladstone, 
in red robes, so good in colour and expression that it could hardly 
be better as a painter’s four de force. It is worthy of notice, 
however, that Millais has here been forced to endow Mr. Glad- 
stone with a rosiness of cheek and freshness of complexion 
which are singularly untrue at the present time. 'This, of course, 
is because of the strength of colour in the rest of the picture ; 
but it renders the portrait somewhat unreal, and we almost feel 
that in so great a subject the painter should hardly have taken 
the liberty. On the whole, we think that the earlier portrait 
by the same artist, exhibited some years ago at the Royal 
Academy, where the Prime Minister was painted in a plain 
frock-coat, was more dignified and more characteristic. It was 
certainly a much more impressive picture. ‘l'o see how hard to 
overcome is the difficulty of the red robes in a portrait, a look 
may be taken to the opposite side of the rcom at the picture 
of Mr. Browning, by his son. Mr. Browning, junior, is a young 
man who excels, or at least, exhibits, in every style of subject and 
painting, but we confess thaf. we like this essay in portraiture 
least of all. 

Look for a pleasant change, even though the work be but an 
Strudwick’s “ Golden 

melancholy woman 


echo of Burne-Jonesian malady, at Mr. 

Thread,’ one of those variations on th 
which the weaker members of the pre-Rephaclite brethren have 
copied from their master. The spirit of the picture is feeble 
and futile, it is true; the lady wants airing and the garden air; 
her drapery would not let her move; her e l weep on 
the slightest provocation ; she lives in a brown world, and stands 
All this may be granted freely. But what 





yes woul 


in a brown study. 
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a pleasure it is to see the quietude and fineness of this work! 
Every little leaf has been touched with care, almost with 
tenderness. On each fold of the gown, or morsel of the back- 
ground, the artist has left the mark of his endeavour and the 
energy of his hand. A little, perfect piece of imperfection ; the 
best thing that an imitator could do, done with all that there 
wasin him. This and the other pictures of Mr. Strudwick’s 
have their own value, if only as showing the results of a strained 
theory in the hands of weaker men than those whose genius 
has availed to conceal the imperfection of their ideal. 


One other large picture there is in this gallery which we must 
mention here, if only because of its size and its effort at pro- 
ducing an important work. This is the “Greek Audience” of 
Mr. Richmond, a painter who is to the Grosvenor Gallery much 
what Aristides was to a certain section of the Athenian 
populace. No less than ten portraits, besides this huge 
“ Audience” picture, has Mr. Richmond here. He prevails like 
water—* Non vi, sed saepe cadendo.” Let us look at the large 
picture. It represents the audience of a Greek theatre, seen 
from the stage, with a landscape background seen above the 
ranges of seats. The audience, clad in various-coloured—chiefly 
red and blue—robes, sit facing the spectator; and it is the 
study of their faces and attitudes—we suppose—on which Mr. 
Richmond intends the interest of his work to rest. As this work 
has been greatly taken up by a certain section of the Press, itis 
worth while to say that it is not a great, not evena good picture. 
It is a work of very mediocre merit, as far as its technical 
accomplishment goes, and from any narrative, dramatic, or 
intellectual point of view, dull to the last degree. It is easy to 
see why this should be so, for the subject and its treatment are 
both almost impossible from a pictorial point of view. An 
audience, qué audience, is an eminently uninteresting and un- 
dramatic thing, and an audience who are all sitting in much the 
same position, looking the same way, ranged in semi-circular 
rows, dressed in the same red and blue robes, are little more 
interesting than the rows of soldiers one sees on a field-day. 
One’s eye seeks for some centre to the composition, some zou srw, 
as it were, on which to rest the lever of one’s interest; and one 
seeks it in vain. “I don’t see no p’ints about that frog differin’ 
from any other frog,” said Mark Twain’s friend ; and the same 
remark applies to this audience. They are simply a rather 
dully painted lot of models, doing nothing—and helping each 
other. To our minds, at any rate—we do not pretend to infalli- 
bility—there is no trace of Greek feeling in this picture in any 
sense, no touch of the beauty and unconsciousness of early 
classical times, nothing which makes the work alive for a minute. 
This is Greece seen from the point of view of the ladies’ 
seminary, and restorations of the Grecian architecture by a 
German architect. Or more simply, it is not Greece atall. We 
wonder, by the way, as a matter of detail, where Mr. Richmond 
gets his authority for the minute size of his theatre. One would 
fancy that the representation of the ‘‘ Agamemnon” in Athens 
would be rather an important event, and not be held in a place 
which is apparently half the size of the Royalty in Dean Street. 
We have seen a good many Greek theatres—or rather, what is left 
of them—but we do not remember one which was of such minute 
dimensions as this, though there is a little tiny Roman theatre 
up above Frascati which is about the same size. As a rule 
they are not only very much larger, but very much shallower in 
form than this, the seats not rising so directly above one 
another, but sloping back gradually. However, that is unim- 
portant, comparatively speaking. What does matter is that the 
artist has not succeeded in entering, or causing his spectators to 
enter, into the spirit of the time he has endeavoured to depict. 
And so his picture is, in plain words, a failure. It is one more 
added to the many pseudo-classical works which are a weariness 
in our galleries. In this connection, look for a moment at 
another classical work which has many of the qualities which 
Mr. Richmond’s lacks. It is not specially Greek, though it is 
called “In the Time of Phidias ;” but it is full of life and action, 
and a certain simple, fresh delight in free limbs and loosely- 
hanging draperies, such as Phidias himself might have felt. 
It represents a sculptor modelling a little clay figure, the 
model for which stands on a “ throne” by his side, while 
behind him his wife or sweetheart bends over to see the work ; 
all around are the chips of marble and unfinished statues of the 
studio, while a half-lifted curtain shows a glimpse of bright 
sky. The picture marks an advance in Mr. Hale’s art; it is 
unmistakeably the most complete thing he has done. A certain 
touch of the Beaux Arts has hitherto been evident in his 





renderings of Grecian life; but there is hardly a trace of it 
here, and the picture is especially noticeable in the Grosvenor 
for the truth of its relative tones. It is perhaps in this respect, 
more than any other, that it shows the deficiency of Mr. Rich. 
mond’s work, in which there is not a single “value,” in the 
French use of the term. 








BOOKS. 


oO 
MR. GOSSE’S EDITION OF GRAY.* 

To Mr. Gosse we are indebted for the best critical biography of 
Gray we possess in the language; and he has now added to the 
debt by giving to the public the first complete edition of the 
poet’s works. It has been a task of great labour, for Mr. Gosse 
has had to undo in great measure what Mason had the effrontery 
to do. “He was,” the editor states, “a worthy man, though 
not a conscientious one,”’—a distinction we fail to understand :— 

“ He did not know what it was to be scrupulous in approaching a 
patron or in handling a text. With him the end justified the means, 
and he thought no more of confuting a rascally enemy by introducing 
a forged paragraph into a letter, than he did of completing an un- 
finished stanza or of suppressing a clumsy sentence. His version of 
Gray’s “ Letters’’ is crowded with alterations, interpolations, and trans- 
positions, ‘far too numerous and too important,’ as Mitford at last 
perceived, ‘to be merely the effect of a negligent transcription.’ I 
have compared Mason’s text again and again with Gray’s actual 
holograph, and have experienced a sort of amazement at the im- 
pudence that the collation reveals.” 


In the present edition, therefore, it has been Mr. Gosse’s aim to 
reject Mason’s authority wherever it was practicable, and to 
reduce his text in prose and verse almost to a minimum. The 
poems published in the poet's life-time, with two exceptions, 
which we need not specify here, are printed verbatim et literatiin 
from the Dodsley edition, published in July, 1768, “ which con- 
tained Gray’s latest and most deliberate corrections.”: In 
printing the posthumous poems, Mr. Gosse has been able to be 
independent of all previous editors, having discovered among 
the Stonehewer manuscript at Pembroke College * holograph 
copies of the majority of Gray’s poems, written by him on the 
backs of leaves in his great commonplace book.” Mr. Gosse 
observes :— 

“Tt will be remembed that as a prose writer Gray possesses this 
peculiarity, that he is exclusively posthumous. No portion of his 
prose works saw the light until after his death. No printed text, 
therefore, possesses any final authority, and whenever it is possible 
to refer to the poet's holograph, there is no further appeal. As far 
then, as regards the largest section of Gray’s prose writings—the 
letters which he addressed to Thomas Wharton—I am relieved from 
the responsibility of reference to any previons text, for I have 
scrupulously printed these as though they had never been published 
before, direct from the originals, which exist in a thick volume, among 
the Egerton MSS., in the manuscript department of the British 
Museum. The Wharton letters are so numerous and so important, 
and have hitherto been so carelessly transcribed, that I regard this 
portion of my labours, mechanical as it is, with great satisfaction.” 
When we add that in this edition, which “ does not aim at being 
popular on the one side or educational on the other,” the editor 
follows the peculiar orthography of Gray, and that the 
work is supplied with an exhaustive index, enough, perhaps, 
has been said of Mr. Gosse’s praiseworthy labours. It is, indeed, 
a boon to all book-lovers to have the works of a classic like 
Gray in a form worthy of his genius. + 

“A great wit,” says Cowley, “is no more tied to live in a 
vast volume than in a gigantic body; on the contrary, it is 
commonly more vigorous the less space it occupies.” As a 
general assertion, the truth of this statement may be doubted ; 
but it is singularly applicable to Gray. Few great poets have 
done so little; but what he has done is sufficient to secure 2 
poetical immortality. It may be questioned, too, whether his 
fame would have been enhanced by a larger productiveness. 
Gray is not a creative poet. He could not “exhaust worlds,” 
or even an island. He had no strength of wing for prolonged 
imaginative flights. He worked always in miniature, and is the 
most delicate and exquisite of workmen. Asa dramatist or as 
an epic poet he must have failed utterly, and as a lyrist he would 
probably have failed also, had he trusted, as some poets can 
perhaps afford to do, to the impulse of the hour. He never did 
trust solely to his genius, but expended the utmost labour and 
travail on his “ Elegy” and “Odes.” The “Elegy,” begun in 
1742, was not finished until 1750. Nor was the poet even then 





* The Works of Thomas Gray in Prose and Verse. Edited by Edmund Gosse 
4 vols. London: Macmillan and Co, 1884, 
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satisfied with his work, but omitted in the edition of 1753 one of 
the loveliest and most human stanzas of the poem :— 
“There scattered oft the earliest of the year 
By hands unseen, are showers of violets found ; 
The redbreast loves to build and warble there, 
And little footsteps lightly print the ground.” 

The great “Odes” also either took a long time in produc- 
tion, or were kept for a long time before they were con- 
sidered ripe for publication. “ The Progress of Poesy,” 
written in 1754, was not printed until 1757. “The Bard,” 
which appeared with it, was begun in 1754, and worked 
upon fitfully until the autumn of 1755, when it was laid 
aside. In May, 1757, Gray took it up again and finished 
it. The “Installation Ode,” which was his latést, and contains 
less than one hundred lines, occupied between three and four 
months, so difficult did Gray find it to utter what was in 
him. “If I do not write much,” he said to Horace Walpole, 
“it ig because I cannot.” Mr. Matthew Arnold has attributed 
this sterility to the century; to our thinking, it belongs far 
more intimately to the man, whose nature, as we see it in the 
letters, was restricted to narrow bounds. Nor are there indica- 
tions that he wished to escape from them. It is, however, 
dangerous criticism to endeavour to say how much or how little 
a poet is influenced by his age. That he was in a measure 
under bondage to the poetical diction ‘which the poetasters of 
the time mistook for poetry, will be evident to all readers of his 
verse. No poet of our century would call a cat a “hapless 
nymph” and a “ presumptuous maid,” or translate the trundling 
of a hoop into “chasing the rolling circle’s speed,” or write of 
“cool zephyrs,” and “fair Venus’ train,” and ‘ rosy-bosom’d 
hours.” The personifications, too, in which Gray and his 
small imitator, Mason, delighted, have ceased to charm. To 
the modern reader, such abstractions as “bright rapture,” 
“pale grief,” adversity with her iron scourge and adamantine 
chain, and horror “tyrant of the throbbing breast,” are 
but empty words, suggestive of no poetical ideas. In his 
verbal criticisms of Mason’s poems, of which the “ Correspond- 
ence’ contains more than most persons will care to read, Gray 
seems to have some proper fear of what was then considered 
poetical diction. He objects to Mason’s frequent invocations of 
the Muse, and takes him to task for other faults of style which, 
in a milder form, are to be found in his own verses. Mason 
copiel Gray assiduously; but it is needless to say that his 
poetical blunders and dissonances of metre are unborrowed. 
How perfectly Gray understood the principles of his art may be 
seen in his criticisms as well as in his poetry :—“ Extreme con- 
ciseness of expression, yet pure, perspicuous, and musical, is one 
of the grand beauties of lyric poetry. This I have always 
aimed at, and never could attain,” he writes on one occasion to 
Mason, when pointing out some rather glaring defects of his 
friend's verses. Perspicacity, it must be allowed, is not one of 
Gray’s prime virtues; {but in conciseness and in mastery of 
metre he ranks, by general consent, with the greatest of lyric 
poets. Mr. Swinburne says, indeed, that he is unworthy to sit 
at the feet of Collins, that as a lyric poet he is “ not worthy to 
unloose the latchet of his shoes ;” but Mr. Swinburne’s criticisms, 
when he is in the mood for using superlatives, are sometimes 
more rhetorical than exact. For our part,—and the author of 
Studics in Song will probably regard the opinion as a mark of 
crass ignorance,—we are content to place Collins and Gray on a 
level as lyric poets; while we give the latter, on the whole, 
remembering his “ Elegy,” his “ Letters,” and his gift of humour, 
an eminence far higher. Asa man, too, he is infinitely more 
attractive. Poor Collins, it is fair to remember, suffered under 
the most painful of all maladies, and died before he was forty. 
We know little about him, and on that account, possibly, care 
little for him. 

Gray’s personality is more distinct. A shy, reserved man, 
living far more among books than in society, a little finical 
and fussy, and not a little proud, he had a warm heart for the 
few whom he loved, and an emotional tenderness which, though 
kept in restraint, betrayed itself at times in pathetic and half- 
suppressed utterances. Gray’s constitutional melancholy was, 
no doubt, painful to himself; but seeing it as we do in the light 
of the “ Correspondence,” it has a pensive charm, not so much 
evoking compassion as sympathy. He loved Nature as no other 
poet of his day loved her, and the love was as wise as it was 
deep. Gray’s journal in the Lake Country cannot be compared 
for interest with Dorothy Wordsworth’s in Scotland; but it 
shows a sensitiveness to the beauty of natural objects, and a 
capacity for describing them, that was unknown in his time, 








and is indeed rare in ours. He used to say that good writing 
not only required great parts, but the very best of those parts; 
and this good writing is, in its degree, as visible in Gray’s prose 
as in his poetry. His letters, save when they are occupied with 
comments on Mason’s weak verses, afford delightful reading, 
and their gentle scholarly humour is infinitely attractive. 
Beyond comparison are these letters superior to Pope’s; and 
if they have not the charm of Cowper's, they have, perhaps, 
more variety. Cowper himself had a high opinion of them. 
“T once thought Swift’s letters,” he said, “the best that could 
be written; but I like Gray’s better. His humour or his wit, 
whatever it is to be called, is never ill-natured or offen- 
sive, aud yet, I think, equally poignant with the Deans.” He 
might have added that there is in them a strain of thoughtful- 
ness exhibiting, oftentimes with pathetic beauty, the innermost 
thoughts of the writer. The artificial side of Gray’s character, 
and its weakness too, will be readily detected by the reader; but 
if blessed with eyes to see, he will discover in it also a depth 
and tenderness of feeling which show how loveable this timid, 
reticent man was. When Gray died, one of his young friends 
wrote :—“ Afflicted you may be sure Iam! You well know how 
I considered Mr. Gray as a second parent, that I thought only 
of him, built all my happiness on him, talked of him for ever, 
wished him with me whenever I partook of any pleasure, and 
flew to him for refuge whenever I felt any uneasiness...... 
If all the world had despised and hated me, I should have 
thought myself perfectly recompensed in his friendship. I feel 
that I have lost half of myself.” To excite a warm feeling like 
this needs a nature at once tender, sympathetic, and unselfish. 
Such a nature Gray possessed, and by the help of it he gained 
friends who clung to him like brothers. Truly does Mr. Gosse 
say that “not to recognise this magnetic power of attracting 
good souls around him, would be to lose sight of Gray’s 
peculiar and signal charm.” 





MR. STAVELEY HILL IN NORTH-WEST CANADA.* 
Mr. Stavetey Hritt’s book upon the North-West of Canada 
appeared just in the nick of time in one way, though rather out 
of time in another. Ata moment when every thought that can 
be spared from Afghanistan or the Soudan is turned to the 
boundless plains of North-West Canada, and when Qu’Appelle, 
Fort Macleod, Calgary, Alberta, Regina, &c., are becoming nearly 
as familiar to the readers of the newspapers as Kortiand Tamai, 
a book describing those regions with the intimate knowledge of 
the “oldest inhabitant,” but yet with the freshness of the 
autumn holiday-maker, is extremely well-timed. But it is a 
little unfortunate for the trustworthiness of the impressions it 
records that the last two or three pages of the book are taken 
up with quotations from a United States panegyric of the 
Canadian method of dealing with the Indians at a moment 
when that method appears to have broken down as signally as 
that of the States :— 

“ A single mounted police,” we are told, in grammar which sounds 
somewhat strange to our ears, “ will ride hundreds of miles into the 
camps of those who have committed depredations on our (the States) 
side, have a talk, and tell them so-and-so is expected of them. These 
instructions are known by each man, woman, and child ere an hour, 
and are most sacredly kept ; woe be to him who breaks it, he is dealt 
with most severely. That same messenger will return alcne, demand 
the particular evil-doer, and in many cases where they have had 
misdeeds among them, their own men have brought the guilty one to 
the nearest post. What is the meaning of this dread, and the faithfal 
performance of the laws? It can be accounted for only in one way. 
When the Indian enters their borders he is told what is expected of 
him, and in return for faithful performance, he is provided for. The 
law is most rigidly carried out on both sides; the promises are always 
kept. The evil-doer knows what to expect, and he receives it. ... . 
Here are 400 mounted police who do the work that 15,000 of ours 
can not, or, at least, do not do.’’ 

But though the Indian system appears to have partially broken 
down at the moment, yet it is only fair to the Canadian Govern- 
ment to bear in mind that had it not been for the beneficent 
working of the system as above described, the present disturb- 
ances would have been far more serious than they are, and that 
after all, it is not the Indians proper, but the half-breeds, who, 
like all half-breeds, are apt to possess the vices of both 
races, that have caused the disturbances. The system adopted 
with the Indians is a paternal one. No alcohol may be 
introduced among them. They are assigned certain large 
tracts of land as Reserve, “and for the loss of game every man, 
woman, and child while in the Reserve receives } lb. of beef and 


* From Home to Home: Autumn Wanderings in the North-West, 1881-84. By 
Alex. Staveley Hill, D.C.L., Q.C., M.P. 
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2 Ib. of flour every second day, and a considerable money pay- 
ment in each year for the purchase of blankets, clothes, and 
other necessaries.” The system has, of course, converted the 
Indians into paupers in chronic receipt of out-door relief, or, as 
Mr. Staveley Hill puts it, into “that class of ‘gentlemen’ who 
think that they sufficiently fulfil the object for which they came 
into the world by sponging upon their fellow-men, betting on 
horse-races, drinking and idling away their hours, pigeon- 
shooting, and indulging in other low forms of gambling.” Their 
numbers are not really very large. At Fort Macleod, in the fall 
of 1883, there were only some 5,700 paid for, being the Indian 
population in the present area of disturbance between the 49th 
parallel—that is, the United States boundary—and the Bow 
River. Further east there is nothing like the same number. 
Before 1873, whiskey carried them off in large numbers; and a 
certain sheriff whom Mr. Hill came across as a fierce guardian 
of the law in Montana, told him how rapidly he was making 
@ name as a famous desperado, and a fortune, and destroying 
the Indians, until the Canadian Government put the whiskey- 
trading down vi et armis. Still, small-pox, helped by the 
Turkish bath, which the Indians are prone to indulge in, measles 
and idleness, are reducing their number. It is perfectly 
clear, therefore, that there can never be in Canada a native diffi- 
culty like there is in the Cape, or even so great as there was 
in New Zealand. In fact, were it not that superior treatment 
attracts new immigrants from the States, the Indian difficulty 
would soon be as extinct as the dodo. Those of them who have 
any capacity for industry would have been absorbed, and the 
rest would have disappeared. A very moderate degree of in- 
dustry would enable them to keep themselves. It is true that 
the vast herds of buffalo which used to roam the prairies have 
disappeared before the rifle and the forest and prairie-fires; but 
the district in question is admirably adapted for cattle-raising, 
and the Indian Reserves are chosen for fertility in soil, in game, 
and in fish. The rivers abound with trout. The woods are full 
of raspberries, service-berries, and other fruits. Birds are plenti- 
ful. Grass is ricli,and there are hills and hollows to shelter 
cattle from the storms of winter. On this matter, Mr. Staveley 
Hill speaks with authority. The object of his journeys has 
been first to select and then to inspect a ranche or cattle-breeding 
district. With the Earl of Lathom and a syndicate consisting 
of one or two more he has taken up 100,000 acres of grazing- 
land at a place which, in honour of his home in Stafford- 
shire, he has called “ New Oxley; and if Oxley means the 
meadow of the ox, or even if it means water-meadows, the 
new home would seem to deserve the title as well as, or 
better than, the old. New Oxley is situated on the foot- 
hills of the Rocky Mountains, close to the Porcupine Hills, 
among the springs of the Little Bow River, not more than 
twenty-five miles from Fort Macleod, and not much over fifty 
miles from Calgary. Fort Macleod, “the big type of whose name 
on the map had inspired” Mr. Hill “ with a certain respect for 
its importance,” he ‘was not a little surprised to find repre- 
sented by a wide, muddy lane, with a row of dirty, half-finished 
wooden shanties flanking each side, placed on the most exposed 
and inconvenient piece of prairie that could be found ;” but the 
trade done is vigorous and lucrative. Calgary is “ the one well- 
selected town site” on the junction of a small stream with the 
Bow River. Regina, which has been selected as the capital of 
Assiniboia, enjoyed, till its promotion, the more graphic, if less 
grand, title of Pile o’ Bones, and is described as a wretched place. 
On the author’s first visit there the only accommodation to be had 
was the floor of a shanty. He had the privilege, however, of 
hearing some “ winged words,” calculated to stick, from one of 
his floor-fellows, engaged on the construction of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, who, being told at three o’clock a.m. to fetch 
up another “construction train,” replied, “Do you think I am 
going to work day and night, Sundays and weekdays, like a 
God-dam telegraph-post ?” Language in those parts is usually 
graphic, if, like the manners, somewhat rough. Mr. Hill tells 
a good story of a gentleman who was getting into another 
gentleman’s bedroom window uninvited, when he was met by 
the owner, presenting his revolver at his bead and saying, “ You 
get ;” to which the uninvited guest replied, “You bet!” and got. 
The want of an invitation is not, however, usually an obstacle 
to hospitality. In the North-West any “cow-boy ” may walk 
into a strange house and dine, paying the regulation dollar for 
his dinner. On one occasion a cow-boy walked in as usual, and 
finding the family at dinner, stuck his fork into a big piece of 
beef and deposited it on his plate. ‘‘ We usually,” observed the 








“Boss,” who was, somewhat exceptionally, in the habit of saying 
grace before meat, “say something before we eat.” “ Waal, 
you can just say what you like; I guess you'll say nothing 
that’ll turn my stomach.” Mr. Hill gives a spirited sketch of 
the cow-boy’s life, highly attractive to the kind of person who 
would go to New Rugby; only the North-West appears to be 
superior to Rugby, Tennessee, in every way, and not least be- 
cause the climate and the Government are both considerably 
more English. In the grazing country the Government have 
very wisely refused to grant freeholds to what in Australia 
would be called the “squatter.” They grant leases only for 
21 years, reserving minerals and timber, but allowing timber to 
be cut with licence. The lease may be terminated “on a two. 
years’ notice if the land is required for settlements, the rights of 
any settlers upon the ground at the date of the lease being 
protected, but new settlements during the currency of the 
lease being prohibited.” According to ihe author, this 
system is preventing the exhaustion of the grazing-ground 
which is taking place in the States, where “ free-ranging ” ig 
the rule, and where the land being everybody’s alike, nobody 
has any interest in its proper treatment with an eye to the 
future. The leasing system also has the advantage of avoiding 
what has happened in Australia—the creation of a pastoral 
aristocracy, with lordships of hundreds of square miles, which 
the agricultural settler can only enter by paying an exorbitant 
price. On the other hand, the development of Alberta and 
Assiniboia might m this way be hindered from being as rapid 
as that of Manitoba has been, since it would no doubt require 
considerable Government interest to get a lease determined. 
The lease is, however, subject to any future withdrawal of lands 
for grants to Railway Companies, so that practically for some 
time to come ample provision is made for the agricultural 
settler in a country where the vast distances make a railway 
within ten miles a necessity to profitable settlement. It does 
not, however, seem improbable that these huge grants, even 
though only by way of lease, may be one of the causes which 
have caused the half-breed discontent, seeing that they take 
the land out of the grasp of the poor half-breed, whether for 
hunting and shooting, or for grazing purposes, and place it in 
the hands of large and, as in Mr. Hill’s case, “ alien’? monopo- 
lists. But again, the country is so vast—Calgary, for instance, 
is 840 miles from Winnipeg, and more than 2,900 from Toronto— 
that there is at present room enough and to spare for everybody ; 
and probably if the land were not taken in huge blocks, it would 
not be taken atall. I'urther, though the disturbances have spread 
to Fort Macleod, the centre of disturbance appears to be in Battle- 
ford and the land between the two branches of the Saskatchewan 
River, which is eminently a grain-growing, and, in Mr. Hill’s 
opinion, one of the very best of grain-growing districts. Nor 
must it be imagined that “ ranching ” is a lazy or luxurious life. 
On one of his visits Mr. Hill and his party were within an ace 
of being starved or frozen to death by the unexpectedly early 
coming of a snow-storm. To keep the cattle through the winter 
implies both toil and hardship. Large herds of cattle are 
essential to enable the Government to keep its pledges to the 
Indians, and, in fact, the monopolist is doing good service ; and 
if the monopoly is not allowed to grow into a permanent claim 
to the soil, so as to risk an agrarian question in the future, there 
is little doubt that it promotes the prosperity of the country, 
and opens up new avenues to lucrative employment for the 
depressed agriculturist or the restless young public-school man. 


TYPES OF ETHICAL THEORY.* 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 
Dr. Martineav’s account of the Platonic system is not only a 
very remarkable piece of condensation, but in many respects an 
original study, and an original study by a man who has 
thoroughly mastered the chief German commentaries on Plato. 
He brings out very powerfully the leading feature in the Platonic 
system, namely, the Greek conception of a necessary intellectual 
constitution of the universe, above, and, so to speak, behind, God, 
an ideal necessity within which God himself is only a moving, 
modifying power, providing, as it were, the momentum which 
alone, in an otherwise unchangeable universe, renders change 
and creation possible. We do not feel any doubt that there 
was some inconsistency in Plato’s thought,—inconsistency, 
we mean, in first regarding all the constitutive ideas of the 


* Types of Ethical Theory. By James Martineau, D.D., LL.D., Principal of 
Manchester New College, London. 
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universe as independent of any mind, and then identify- 
ing “mind” with one of those ideas, namely, the idea of 
“cause,” and also, it appears, of “good,”’—and in ascribing 
to it, under this special head, the moving force which had been 
denied to all other constitutive ideas. But this only shows how 
much Plato was possessed with the Greek conception of some final 
necessity, distinct from the supreme mind, as overruling that mind, 
and how impossible he found it, either to emancipate himself from 
that notion, or fully to reconcile with it the beneficent creative 
power which he found himself compelled to recognise. Dr. 
Martineau sums up the doctrine of Plate on this head in the 
following passage :— 


“ Hitherto we have found Plato identifying Cause with Mind: we 
must now add that he identifies Mind with the Good; and that ‘ the 
good’ is with him the apex and crown of the system of ‘ideas.’ The 
first of these positions is no matter of inference, but is laid down 
totidem verbis. After Philebus, in the dialogue that bears his nanie, 
has been worsted in his advocacy of ‘pleasure’ as identical with 
‘ good,’ Socrates, who represents the counter-claim of Mind, sums up 
thus: ‘I think it then sufficiently proved that Philebus’s goddess is 
not to be considered as identical with the good.’ Philebus retorts, 
‘Neither is your Mind, Socrates, the good; the same exception will 
be taken to it. Socrates answers: ‘Perhaps so, Philebus, to my 
mind; but not to the true and divine Mind, the case is different 
there.’ Nor is it only under its name cf ‘ Mind’ that this subject is 
identified with ‘the good :’ under its other name of ‘ Cause’ the pro- 
cess is repeated. In the latter part of he dialogue, Socrates, unable 
to define the essence of ‘the good’ in its absoluteness, determines it 
step by step through three of its contents, Beauty, Symmetry, 
Truth: and winds up with the words, ‘If then we cannot seize “ the 
good” by chasing it with one idea, yet when we have caught it by 
the help of three,—beauty, symmetry, truth,—we may say that we 
have the best right to treat it as Cause of the mingled elements, and 
may affirm that it proves itself such precisely in that it is good.’ 
The evidence of the second position, that ‘the good’ is the ultimate 
pinnacle of the range of ‘ideas,’ is contained in some highly char- 
acteristic passages of the Republic. The first which I shall quote 
might perhaps suffice; for it directly affirms the proposition to be 
established: ‘God knows whether it be true; but this is what is evi- 
dent to me; in the sphere of the known the idea of the Good is 
ultimate and needs an effort to be seen: but, once seen, compels the 
conclusion that here is the cause, for all things else, of whatever is 
beautiful and right: in the visible world, parent of light and of its 
lord; in the intellectual world, bearing itself the lordship and from 
itself supplying truth and mind. And this it is which must fix the 
eye of one who is to act with wisdom in private or in public life.’ 
These remarkable words, besides determining the place of ‘ the Good’ 
as the culminating ¢«i5os, affirm its dynamic causality no less clearly 
than its logical supremacy; for it is the author of light and of the 
sun, over and above being the absolute original of all particular truth, 
beauty, and right. If, under the loose cover of the word airia, the 
idea of the Good could thus play the double part of physical cause 
and rational ground, we may well believe Aristotle’s report that 
Plato identified it with the absolute One; for if it can unify those 
dissimilar things, it deserves no less, But every system of monism 
has to break a number of antitheses which cling to the very nature of 
human thought ; and Plato’s first principle has yet a harder feat to 
perform, in being at once itself and another, the apprehender of truth 
and the truth apprehended, the object which is not the subject aud 
the subject which is not the object. For this achievement he lends 
it the aid of his happiest imagination, and maintains that it has only 
to do what the sun constantly effects, in that it supplies both terms 
of the relation between vision and the visible. ‘The idea of the 
Good, then, you are to say, is that which imparts truth to the objects 
known, and faculty to the knower: you are to consider it as the 
cause at once of knowledge and of truth as known. And, beautiful 
as are these two,—knowledge and truth,—this their Cause you will 
rightly deem other and fairer than they. Yet, just as light and 
vision were before rightly deemed by us sunlike without being the sun, 
80 now are these two rightly referred to the type of the Good with- 
out being the Good: for that a place must be reserved of yet higher 
honour.’ Nor do the resources of this ingenious analogy stop here : the 
Sun has other functions than toilluminate; andthe Idea of the Good than 
to enlighten: from each goes forth a creative energy over a boundless 
field beyond. ‘The Sun, I think you will say, imparts to visible 
things not only their visibility, but also their genesis and growth and 
nurture, without being itself a genesis; and so, we must say, it is the 
Good which imparts to things known not only their susceptibility of 
being known, but also their existence and their essence, though the 
Good is not itself an essence, but far transcends essence in venerable- 
ness and power.’ Here, then, it is evident, this august principle is 
invested with not only a primacy among the ideas (¢«wrous ovclas, 
as Aristotle calls them), but with a causality withheld from all the 
rest as its progeny,—the derived essences of things. Relatively to 
them, as a class, it holds an exceptional position; and when we ask, 
‘is it one of them, or is it beyond them ?’ the answer must be, ‘it is 
both:’ it is one of them, by their participation of its being; it is 
beyond them, by its exclusive spontaneity of power. When we 
assemble together the predicates which, one by one, have gathered 
upon the Idea of the Good, of subjective unity, of eternal reality, of 
discriminative thought, of affinity with beauty, symmetry, and right, 
and of power to realise them in the birth and growth of things, we 
cannot be surprised to find this supreme ¢ldos assuming the Divine 
name. Intellect and causality directed upon the Good, and occupy- 
ing the absolute headship of all, must be spoken of, when fused into 
one conception, in terms of intending thought, will, and character, 
and become interchangeable with the idea of God.” 





And in the very remarkable comparison which Dr. Martineau 
draws between Plato’s notion of the ideal State and the Roman- 
Catholic conception of the Church, we find another illustration 
of Plato’s conviction that the function of investing human beings 
with intellectual and moral qualities is one that we must refer 
to the beneficent action of a divine mind, revealing to us “ideas” 
which have no power to reveal themselves :— 


“Once allow that the universe is a struggle of divine thought and 
beauty to express itself by conquering negation and difficulty ; that 
society is to be the copy and counterpart of the idea and method of 
the universe; and the individual again to be the reproduction of 
society in little; and it follows that the macrocosm is entitled to 
dispose of the microcosm ; that natural beauty and perfection must 
determine the personal and ethical; and that the individual can 
acquire no rights and plead no duties against the universal. The 
unrelenting rigour with which the Republic carries out this idea 
constitutes its great value; and while inevitably producing details 
repugnant to feelings that start from the opposite end, attests the 
unshrinking earnestness of the author. With this general remark I 
must be almost content in dealing with a subject too large for more 
special criticism. The outline of Plato’s construction of his ideal 
society is well known. As the universe is a triad of Intellect, Soul, 
and Matter; and as the individual man is composed of Reason, Im- 
pulse, and Sense; so the commonwealth must be constituted of three 
classes ; the guardians, composed of gold (embodiment of its thought) ; 
the warriors, of silver (who express its courage) ; and the industrious, 
of brass (who represent and provide its physical and sentient good). 
Each of these is to be the origin and treasury of an appropriate 
virtue: the first, of wisdom; the second, of high spirit ; the third, 
of self-restraint and moderation; and to secure the respective pro- 
duction of these, all the threads of causation which draw them forth 
are to be gathered up into the hand of Law...... Plato’s 
State indeed presents, amid undeniable contrasts, some curious 
points of analogy with the hierarchical form of the Christian Church. 
Both aim at the realisation of a divine idea in human life through 
the framework of a social organism. Both regard this divine ele- 
ment as having its unity in the corporate society, by affiliation with 
which each becomes at once its participant and organ. Both agree 
in treating the personal nature of individuals left to themselves as 
wild and ruinous, and requiring its subjection, if possible by internal 
surrender, if not by external obedience, to the righteousness embodied 
in the whole. When Plato says that ifa multitude cannot be brought 
to know and serve holiness itself, it is well for them to do it at 
second hand by obeying holy men, we seem to hear the very voice of a 
medizeval priest. The systems again concur in leaving the desires 
of the individual most free in the class which is least in esteem ; and 
in demanding the completest self-abnegation where there is the 
highest trust of dignity and power. Nay, the very sacrifices by 
which Plato would ward off temptation from his @vAaxes are akin to 
those which Catholicism has enforced upon her priests, viz., the fore- 
going of domestic life,—the relinquishment of private property,—the 
surrender of all voice in the selection of the personal position. ‘The 
forcible repression of private claims on behalf of a corporate per- 
sonality, the allowance of them only in so far as they give individual- 
ised expression to the idea of the whole, the creation of distinct 
classes to be living representatives of the divine type in its several 
parts and functions, betrays the origin of the Roman Catholic Church 
from the same spiritual Realism which constructed the Republic of 
Plato: as his commonwealth was the earthly embodiment of a 
celestial and universal righteousness, so was the Church the visible 
body of the invisible and heavenly Christ,—at once his witness and 
abode: and as in the former case each particular man derived all 
his worth and significance from his intertexture with the system, 
apart from which he became detached from the eternal Justice, so in 
the latter did each one receive his sacred mark through baptismal 
inauguration, without which he remained an alien from grace; and 
drew his moral nourishment and life from the Church, which super- 
induced upon his helpless and lower self a higher spiritual nature. 
Hegel justly contrasts this relentless subjugation of the individual, 
into which Plato was in part provoked by the corruption of Greek 
cities through the wantonness of private passions, with the principle 
of Christianity which raises every single soul to an infinite importance, 
and so gives a religious inspiration to the claims of democratic 
equality. But this principle after all represents only one side of 
Christianity, thongh the side most familiar to Protestants; and to 
complete it we must add the Catholic conception, that the indi- 
vidual soul first finds her divine dignity and receives the seal of con- 
secration, when obediently gathered into the great community which 
represents the heavenly rule on earth. On (this side there is no con- 
trast, but the closest analogy, between the Platonic and the Christian 
notion; and it is by embodying this feeling that Roman Catholicism 
so curiously forms the middle term between the ancient and the 
modern systems of society and polity,—the one dealing with indi- 
viduals as organs and media of a common life entitled to priority,— 
the other constituting a state by the aggregation of individuals, who 
bring to it their antecedent ends and constrain it to work them out.” 


Everywhere in the Platonic system you see that Plato’s main 
conception of the constitution of the universe, is that of fixed inex- 
orable types of being, almost beyond our reach, types in which 
so evanescent a creature as man can only be brought to share 
at all by virtue of the creative activity of a supreme goodness 
which originates the effort to give us some glimpse of the 
absolute world of ideas. He regarded the earthly and transient 
only as a kind of non-existence, the divine and permanent as the 
only true existence, and therefore he held that the active principle 
which makes the transient earthly being aspire to permanent 
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and divine life, could not properly be classed with either one 
or the other, since while it included the very essence of goodness, 
it was also the cause of change. No one has brought out 
this great characteristic struggle in Plato’s mind between his 
faith in the immutable and his reverence for the power which 
endows mutable mortals with love for immutability, with so 
much force as Dr. Martineau. 

In his dealings with the transition from the noble, trans- 
cendevtal Pantheism of Plato to the much less noble, immanent 
Pantheism of Spinoza, Dr. Martineau is careful to show us how 
the doctrine which has had so enormous an influence over 
modern philosophy,—a doctrine, perhaps, suggested by mathe- 
matical science,—that clearness is the test of truth, has 
sprung up. Falseness is regarded by the school of Descartes 
and Spinoza as a result of acquiescing in confusion, and of the 
indolence which assumes that something is understood before it 
really is understood :— 

“In the assertion of Free-will we have a further important 
characteristic of Descartes’ doctrine, which is used by him in a most 
characteristic way. He carries it with him into his intellectual 
philosophy, to explain the nature of error; he leaves it behind him 
in his ethical theory, which assumes the form, not of a doctrine of 
Duty, but only of a doctrine of Good; thus putting into it an 
illasory meaning, and missing its real significance. We fall into 
errors, he supposes, because our understanding is limited and our will 
indefinite ; that is, we choose to affirm or deny far beyond the range 
of our clear and distinct ideas: where the terms of a possible pre- 
dication are not yet free from confusion in the understanding, the 
will rashly puts them together into a proposition which has only a 
chance of truth. Itisto be observed that between understanding 
and will Descartes recognises no distinction of kind, but only this 
inequality of range: every aflirmation is volition, and every volition is 
aflirmation ; but we do not credit the understanding with it except 
where truth is secured by clear and distinct conceptions.” 


Malebranche inculecated the same doctrine in a much nobler 
form :— 


“ Liberty of mind consists in suspending assent and arresting the 
attention of the will, till the light of evidence leaves no option to the 
understanding. In matters of speculative truth, it is not difficult to 

exercise this virtue; for there the ideas are distinct and seen through 
a translucent medium. But, in affairs of practical morals, they are 
in themselves set apart by finer gradations, and are viewed through 
an atmosphere tremulous with feeling or clouded by passion. So that 
there is strong temptation to let interest decide while reason pauses, 
and to loose the curb on the impatient will. When this is the case, we 
are almost sure to fall into error; for we judge, not because we see, 
but only because we will; the judgment is our own work, and not 
from the act of God within us; it is a leap in the dark, not a walking 
in the light. And the more we are pressed upon by social influence, 
and have the din of chance opinion ever in our ears, the more needful 
and yet the harder is it to carry every question to the retreats of 
rational reflection, where alone it can be truly solved. Whoever insists 
on doing so may lose the suffrages of the hour, but shal! gain an un- 
wasting treasure. ‘Let a man spend but a single year in intercourse 
with the world, hearing all that is said, and putting faith in none of 
it, retir:ng into himself, moment by moment, to listen whether the 
troth within holds the same language, and always suspending his 
assent until the light appears; and him shall I deem more learned 
than Aristotle, wiser than Socrates, more enlightened than the divine 
Plato. The facility which he will have in meditating and suspending 
his assent, I reckon higher than all the virtues of the greatest men 
of pagan antiquity; for if the soil which he cultivates is not un- 
grateful, he will have gained by his labour more strength and liberty 
of mind than one can well imagine. What a difference there is 
between reason and opinion ; between the lord of the inner soul who 
convinces by evidence, and the men who persuade by instinct, by 
gesture, by tone, by air and manner; between men at once deceivers 
and deceived, and the eternal wisdom, the truth itself! Let those 
who have not reflected on these things pass their censure on me, and 
degin it by renouncing Reason.’ ”’ 

Spinoza, who, like Malebranche, derived his philosophy in the 
first instance from Descartes, held much the same view. Dr, 
Martineau gives us a brief account of it in the following words :— 

“In Spinoza’s conception of human nature there is an occasional 
wavering which has its explanation in the foregoing threefold distri- 
bution of ideas. In order to include the whole, the essence of man is 
said to be constituted of both adequate and inadequate ideas; and this 
account holds of him as he stands in actual experience. But then, 
so regarded, he is the product of two factors, viz., his inward nature, 
as a mode of the Divine attributes, and the finite causes external to’ 
him, that limit and variously control him. So far as he is subject to 
the latter, he is under a foreign influence, and is only partially him- 
self. And this repressive agency has its field entirely in the imagina- 
tion and its confused inadequate ideas; so that, after all, this area 
and its contents appear not properly reckoned as a province of his 
personality ; they belong to the surroundings of his existence, not to 
the contents of his true essence: if that essence were free to realise 
itself with unstinted expression, it would have no alloy of confused 
and inadequate ideas, but would emerge into pure intellectual light. 
Thus, there is a difference between the essence of the buman mind 
as it might be, if relieved of controlling conditions, and as it is in its 
subjection to them ; and it is spoken of in both ways, sometimes with 
inclusion, at others with exclusion, of the negative element from the 
imagination.”’ 





It is obvious at once that the tendency of such a view of truth 
anderror as this, is to separate the discernment of truth entirely 
from the affections; and, of course, the more this view wag 
insisted on, the more the virtues on which Spinoza in. 
sisted were included in what we may call the virtue of 
benignant intellectual condescension to the illusions of man. 
kind, as errors from which it was impossible that the multitude 
should be free, and which, therefore, the wise man must over- 
look as inevitable and quite undeserving of either blame or 
anger, 

We see the same mistaken identification of error, and the 
passions which error causes, with human imagination, pervading 
everywhere the system of Comte, and carried out in that system 
to an even more complete conclusion, for Comte ignores the 
existence of all that man has usually called realities, and asserts 
that appearances are the only realities. Nay, so far does he go 
that he dismisses the idea of ‘‘cause” and of “force” as pure 
illusions, because, if you discriminate between the cause and the 
antecedent, or between the “ force” and the motion which it is 
supposed to produce, you have to assign some invisible and 
metaphysical conception, as that which distinguishes “ cause” 
from “ antecedent,” and “force” from motion or velocity. But 
how unable Comte was really to ignore that which he assured 
all the world that he did ignore, has never been better or more 
subtly proved than in the passage in which Dr. Martineau 
descants on Comte’s doctrine that psychology is not a science, be- 
cause all psychological functions are derivative from the cerebral 
functions. Dr. Martineau presses home the question what this 
derivativeness really means, in a passage which shows conclu- 
sively that Comte did really recognise the cerebral as cause of 
the mental changes, in a sense in which he did not believe the 
anterior mental change to be the cause of the consequent mental 
changes. In other words, Comte really accepted the idea of cause 
as distinguished from antecedent, even while he denied that we 
had such an idea at all. The following passage seems to us one 
rarely equalled in our philosophical literature for the subtlety 
of its analysis :— 

“Reserving the direct vindication of self-reflection for future 
chapters on Psychological Ethics, I gladly leave the case at present 
to rest upon the cautious but adequate defences of Stuart Mill and 
Lewes, both of whom, notwithstanding their admiration for Comte, 
declined to surrender the whele literature of mental and logical 
philosophy to the fear of his wrath. One remark only I would add 
to Mill’s effective criticism. To Comte’s demand that what is called 
‘psychology’ should be flang as mere cerebral function into the 
physiology of the brain, inasmuch as all its uniformities are deriva- 
tive from molecular changes there, he replies that we are hardly en- 
titled to assume this, so long as we are far more in the dark about 
the molecular changes than about the mental uniformities, and that 
the latter, being independently ascertainable and of serious concern 
to us, are meanwhile a proper object of separate study. Asa pro- 
visional plea, deriving its force from the present condition of cerebral 
knowledge, the answer is adequate. But does it not concede too much 
to a philosopher who disowns the idea of causality, yet is bore building 
his whole argument upon it? The mental series of changes must 
not, it seems, be admitted to separate study and reduction to law, 
because they are derivative from the cerebral: if they were only con- 
stantly parallel, they would have a right to form a science of their 
own. Suppose that we had reached perfect knowledge of the brain, 
and could read and register every molecular movement in its exact 
time-relation to the changes in our consciousness : what would be the 
difference, in the absence of causation, of a derivative series anda 
parallel series? Invariable antecedence and sequence being all that 
we have on hand, we cannot speak of any one term producing, or 


failing to produce another that follows it, whether in the same line or 


in its counterpart: the whole account must Yun in terms of Time. 
The story then would come out as follows: Let A, B, C represent 
three consecutive molecular changes in the brain; and a, B, y the 
three corresponding feelings. Then, on the occurrence of 
A, follows B, so C 
follows so so 
a B 7 


Now the only way of determining to what series the several items 
belong is to find their ‘immediate’ or ‘proximate’ antecedents, and 
to link together the terms thus selected as coming under the cog- 
nisance of the same science. Let us trace the working of this rule. 
A is proximately followed by B, say, in a second: it is also fol- 
lowed by a, also, let us say, ina second. B is similarly followed, in 
another second, by C, and by 8. 8 therefore is just one second 
removed from both a and B, which will therefore have, by the rule of 
proximity, to quarrel for possession of it; and the same dispute will 
arise between 8 and C, and so on all along the series. Nor will the 
case be mended by assuming an interval between the two sequents 
(physical and mental) upon the molecular change. If you put the 
cerebral consequent first, you make it the proximate antecedent of 
the mental which belongs to its predecessor: if the mental comes 
first, it is turned into proximate antecedent of the next physical ; and 
the two series fall into cross purposes throughout ; and the passage in 
time-succession is just as frequent from the mental to the physical 
as from the physical tothe mental. The truth is, Comte’s absorption 
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into physiology not only rests entirely on the causality 
which he sceeinehen, nb poten fh action from the material to the mental 
while withholding it from the inverse direction. What he really thinks, 
ig this, that the molecular change produces its thought change, while 
no thought change produces either another or any molecular. And 
et the time-order is exactly the same as would be required by the 
causal law when cut down to the rule of invariable sequence.” 


of psychol 


Here we must take leave of Dr. Martineau’s first volume, the 
purely historical volume, though we are deeply sensible how 
little justice we have done to its minute and accurate learning, 
and its vivid and picturesque exposition. No review could, in- 
deed, give any adequate conception of such a book as this. 


MR. BROMLEY-DAVENPORT’S “SPORT.”* 
Tue merits of this book, and what we cannot but consider its 
defects, all that it shows us of its author as a genial, accom- 
plished sportsman, and high-minded, honourable gentleman, and 
all that it reveals to us of his prejudices and narrownesses, com- 
bine to increase our regret at the melancholy circumstances 
of his death. We should like to have been able to think as we 
read that the writer was still following his favourite sport in the 
cover, by the river-side, on the moor; and we should have been 
eager to argue with him some of the points on which he delivers 
with no little vehemence opinions adverse to those which we 
have been accustomed to maintain. Mr. Davenport seems to 
have been one of those who hold the theory—tempered, it is 
true, in his case by much geniality and good-feeling—that the 
earth is made for a few of its inhabitants. Mr. Bryce’s “ Access 
to Mountains ”’ Bill moves him to nothing less than fury. He does 
not attempt to argue the matter, or to urge what is no doubt a con- 
sideration of weight, that all such legislation is an interference 
with property. He sees nothing but sheer spite and envy in it ; “it 
has no pretence or outward visible sign of benefit to anybody.” 
It is “simply an undisguised attempt to injure Highland pro- 
prietors.” The tourist becomes in his eyes a vulgar, drunken 
“’Arry.” Nothing can be too bad for the wretch who presumes 
to invade the solitudes sacred to the deer, and the aristocrats or 
plutocrats who worship it. There was “spite” in the Ground- 
Game Act, legislation “ which was known before it passed, and 
has proved since its passing, to be of no real benefit whatever 
to tenant-farmers,” though it is conceded that it had also a 
political motive. Benefit, indeed! why, it encourages him to 
amuse himself, “to neglect the real work of his farm, and to 
loaf about with a gun,” a privilege which should be reserved for 
his betters. But enough of this. Let us turn to pleasanter 
topics. Four kinds of “sport” are dealt with in this volume, 
and each is dealt with in a separate essay. Of the four essays, 
that on “ Covert-shooting” is the least agreeable, because the 
writer is less concerned with describing the sport than in attack- 
ing its enemies. Still it contains some good stories. There is a 
graphic account, for instance, of a battue in which every man 
shot as it seemed best in his own eyes; but as the writer grate- 
fully puts it, “Though death with levelled dart stalked beside 
us all day, no one fell.””, And there is an excellent story, that 
most people could easily fit on to someone of their acquaint- 
ances, among the irritable host who combine a “highly re- 
ligious temperament with an uncontrollable temper.” Some- 
thing had gone wrong, and the man in question was furious 
with his keeper, and expressed himself accordingly. “A 
minute or two afterwards, having cooled down again, he 
called the man up to him, and asked in subdued and 
penitent accents, ‘What did I call you just now, Smith ?’ 
* Well, Sir,’ Smith replied, not withont a tone of pardonable sore- 
ness, ‘ You called me a d——d infernal fool.’ ‘ Did I, Smith, did I 
really? I’m very sorry. Oh! to think that one Christian man 
should use such language as that to another! Heaven forgive me! 
But,’ heshouted in stentorian tones, as his rage suddenly returned, 
‘it’s God’s truth all the same.’” In “Salmon-fishing,” the 
personal adventures are, perhaps, more exciting than in any 
other of the four. The writer transports us to fishing quarters 
at the head of the Romsdal Fjord, and takes us with him while 
he catches a big fish and loses another much bigger, as is the 
way of anglers, thanks probably to that “nature of things” 
which Porson once so feelingly “confounded.” Both are most 
spirited stories, and deserve, the former especially, to take rank 
among the loci classici of angling literature. Unfortunately, it 
is impossible to give any notion of them by extracts. ‘ Deer- 
stalking,” again, contains two capitally told adventures. The 
scene of the first is laid in Norway. In this a splendid stag is 





* Sport. By W. Bromley-Davenport. Illustrated by Lieutenant-General 
Henry Hope Crealocke. London: Chapman and Hall, 1885. 





shot with a “ rook-rifle,” after a long stalk, which involved a 
night spent out upon the moor. In the second the writer is ona 
Scottish moor, and succeeds, but more, as he frankly owns, 
owing to the stalker’s skill than to his own, in killing a “ hart 
of grease,” a certain “ Clubfoot,” “ an historical stag of unknown 
age, of whom tradition alternately reported that he was both 
supernatural and invulnerable,” and who may fitly be ranked 
with the “ Muckle Hart of Benmore,” whose chase and capture 
Mr. Colquohoun so graphically describes. Entertaining in a 
different way is the story of a ducal host, which we cannot 
resist the temptation to give. A young guest had been invited 
to the ducal castle, and was to go out the next day in the 
forest, a delight of which he had dreamed for years, and 
which was now, he thought, to be realised. But on the 
morning of the day he chanced to hear this dialogue between 
his Grace and the head forester :— 

“The Duke. ‘Donald, young Lord —— | himself] will goon the hill 
to-day.’— Donald. ‘ Yes, your grace.’—The Duke. ‘ Where will you take 
him ?’—Donald. ‘ Well, your grace, is he to kill a stag, or have a shot, 


or only see deer, or just go for a wa-a-lk ?)—Long and terrible was 
the pause, and painfully excited the interest of the listener, before, 
in grave, measured tones, the evidently well-weighed and thought- 
out decision reached his ear,—‘ Well, Donald, you may just take him 
for a walk !’” 

“ Fox-hunting ” is good from beginning to end. It is, indeed, 
amore fertile subject than any of the others. One day’s covert- 
shooting is very like another; and even runs with a salmon or 
stalking a deer do not admit of much variety in description, though 
they have variety enough in practice. But the hunting-field 
affords almost endless scope for the exercise of the literary gift. 
Who does not remember with what success Whyte Melville and 
Anthony Trollope have dealt with this sport? Not only is it 
the run itself that has to be described, but the various humours 
of the field. These, indeed, constitute the larger part of the 
subject, for, after all, of tose who go to the meet, it is but a 
small fraction, comparatively, that have much to do with the 
run. It is of these that Mr. Bromley-Davenport tells some of 
his best anecdotes. Of one of those gentlemen who care 
nothing for the hunting, but only for jumping a certain number 
of big fences, he tells this story :— 

“The late Lord Alvanley, seeing one of these gentlemen riding 

furiously at a fence not in the direction of the hounds, shouted to 
him, ‘Hi! Hi!’ and when the surprised and somewhat indignant 
sportsman stopped his horse, and turned to know what was the 
matter, pointed to another part of the fence and added calmly,— 
‘ There’s a much bigger place here!’ ” 
Here is a story from which some who do care about hunting 
may learn something. It is told of the late Sir Richard Sutton :— 
“He was overheard, when arriving at the meet, putting the 
following questions to his second huntsman,—‘ Many people 
out *’—‘ A great many, Sir Richard.’—‘ Ugh! Is Colonel F. 
out ?’—‘ Yes, Sir Richard.’-—‘ Ugh, ugh! is Mr. B. out ?’—*‘ Yes, 
Sir Richard’—‘ Ugh, ugh, ugh! Then couple up “ Valiant” 
and “ Dauntless,” and send them both home in the brougham.’” 
We must not forget to say a word of hearty praise of the spirited 
drawings with which General H. H: Crealocke has adorned the 
volume. They are all good. But, we venture to ask, has a fox 
all his legs off the ground at once when he runs? We ought 
to get instantaneous photographs of a “ fox galloping.” 


SOME OF THE MAGAZINES. 
Ture interest of the numerous Magazine papers on the coming 
war with Russia is a good deal diminished by the announce- 
ment that peace has been arranged; but, nevertheless, some of 
them are worth reading. The two best are, we think, Sir Lepel 
Griffin’s statement in the Fortnightly of the popular view, and 
General Green’s, in the Nineteenth Century, of the other view, 
namely, that we ought to hold Quetta strongly, fortify the 
passes through the Suleiman, and patrol the Indus with heavily- 
armed gunboats. The two alternative policies are well de- 
scribed in those two articles, by men who are honestly convinced 
of their views, and are competent to defend them. General 
Green's is the more persuasive; but he forgets too completely 
the obligations into which we have entered with the ruler of 
Afghanistan and his people. Apart from this subject, the 
Fortnightly is by far the most readable magazine this month. 
“ Jopab,” by an “ English Tory,” is, it is true, not creditable, 
the writer foaming at the mouth with hatred of Mr. Gladstone ; 
but “ Conservative Organisation,” by Mr. G. C. T. Bartley, is a 
ly 


most instructive paper. The writer, not only a Tory, but late 
the chief agent of the Tories, is obviously sick of the oligarchie 
character of his party, and insists that the Upper House must 
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be reformed or abolished, that the Land Laws must go, and that 
the party must consent to obey leaders of ability without 
reference to birth or standing. He utterly distrusts a reaction 
produced by Liberal blunders, saying that “ this is like trusting 
to one’s own bankruptcy to teach one’s wife economy,” and de- 
clares that the future Conservative Party will be Democratic, and 
its organisation must be Democratic too. The difficulty is to see 
wherein all this differs from Liberalism, a difficulty we feel even 
in studying Mr. G. .N. Curzon’s paper on “The Past and 
Future of Conservatism.”” What does he want, unless it be the 
maintenance of the House of Lords, which Liberals do not 
want? He answers, resistance to Socialism ; but then he defines 
Socialism as a demand for “the interference of the Legislature 
with the object of artificially redistributing wealth and equalising 
the material condition of all classes in the community.” Surely, 
Liberals are as much opposed to that form of Socialism as any 
Tories, or rather more so, for it was the Liberals who passed and 
the Tories who resisted the New Poor Law, the essential idea of 
which was that property must be rescued from the ruin impend- 
ing over it through the idea of the popular right to be maintained 
without labour. The chaotic condition of Conservative thought 
is singularly revealed in these papers, all three of which admit 
the right, or, at least, the ability, of the majority to rule. Mr. 
G. Lewis sends a paper on “ Marriage and Divorce,” which, 
though guarded, is, in fact, a plea for free divorce on the ground 
of the misery that married women often suffer. He would, as 
a beginning, grant divorce on the woman’s request for actual 
cruelty, for two years’ desertion, for adultery committed by the 
husband under his own roof, for the condemnation of the husband 
to penal servitude for five years, and for insanity. We can see no 
reason whatever why, if desertion is ground of divorce, pauperism 
isnot; or why, if insanity is a good reason, cancer is not one; or 
why, if we accept those reasons, we should not admit incurable dis- 
like to be a better one than either. Mr. Lewis, if he is the lawyer 
of that name, writes, we doubt not, with many terrible cases of 
hardship in his mind; but he forgets entirely that he is not 
legislating for the cultivated, but for many millions of hard and 
rather brutal people. What is the value of the marriage-tie 
among labourers, if two years’ desertion can dissolve it? We 
are not arguing, as if the proposal were seriously made we 
should do, in favour of marriage as an institution not dependent 
on human will, but simply calling attention to the obvious 
fact that such proposals reduce it into a contract dis- 
soluble on any grounds of obvious convenience. If the 
reformers mean that, they should say so first of all. Mr. 
Charles Williams, the correspondent of the Daily Chronicle, 
maintains vehemently that Gordon was lost because the com- 
mand of the force sent to relieve him fell, after Sir Herbert 
Stewart’s fatal wound, to Sir Charles Wilson, an officer 
described by him as a man of great intelligence, no military 
experience, and no administrative nerve. He, it is alleged, 
loitered for three days from want of resolution, and so lost his 
opportunity, while he retreated from before Khartoum in his 
steamers with ill-judged precipitation. There will be a furious 
paper war about this account, with which Sir C. Wilson is not 
likely to put up. On the face of it, there appears to have 
been indecision ; but Sir C. Wilson may have known facts with 
which Mr. Williams was entirely unacquainted. 

It was clever of Mr. Knowles to induce Halim Pasha to write out, 
in the Nineteenth Century, his views on Egypt and the Soudan, but 
they do not amount to much. Halim Pasha’s main impression is 
that he could govern Egypt very well indeed, if he were nominated 
by the Sultan in succession to Tewfik. He would govern in the 
old way; would lighten the burdens on the Fellaheen to a “ reason- 
able” degree; would hold the Soudan by a chain of posts along 
the river, which, like Ismail, he holds to be the only feasible 
road of entrance; and he would protect the European transit to 
Asia. That is all, apparently, that he would do; but he would 
do that, he evidently thinks, efficiently. It is possible he 
would, but his suggestion scarcely meets existing facts; for 
he evidently would get rid of any Control, he says nothing 
about the bondholder, and he proposes no scheme for de- 
fending Egypt against the South, his idea apparently being 
that the moment a good Mahommedan bore rule in Cairo the 
Soudanese valour would die away. That is sanguine. Mr. 
Justice Stephen, writing on “ Variations in the Punishment of 
Crime,” defends them on the plea that the variations are not 
greater than the actual disparities in the degrees of offence ; 
bigamy, for example, ranging from a treacherous rape to a mere 
breach of law, in which the woman, being cognisant of the facts, 








is not really a victim at all. The crime of theft, too, varies 
exceedingly ; and the Judge points out, what is too often for. 
gotten, that the value of the thing stolen must be an element in 
fixing the punishment. Valuable things offer a temptation go 
strong that, unless they are adequately protected, they will 
always be stolen. This, we may add, is actually the case 
with valuable dogs, which, being inadequately protected, can 
scarcely be retained in London without an amount of care 
which, besides inflicting great annoyance on the master, dig. 
tinctly injures the dogs. He has to watch them as if he werea 
nursemaid, and they are denied their natural exercise. We 
wish some judge would explain why imprisonment with 
hard labour is so dreadful a punishment. It is said to be 
altogether worse than penal servitude; and Mr. Justice 
Stephen says “it is so severe as the law now stands that 
it ought to be inflicted only under very exceptional circum. 
stances,’ but he does not give the reason why. Does it really 
involve, as many believe, torture dangerous to the health 
of ordinary men? Sir Henry Thompson, in his essay on “ Diet 
in relation to Age and Activity,” says the aged and the seden. 
tary should diminish their intake, particularly of animal 
food, the common notion that support is required ag 
activity diminishes being a pure illusion. He denies that 
indigestion in its true sense is a common failing of 
humanity, and maintains that the stomach does not fail, 
but only warns its owner against overloading it. Food is not 
always good because it is nutritious, and milk in particular ag 
a drink is very often decidedly bad,—a fact, we may add, well 
known in India, where it is the habitual drink of the rich, 
Thirst shows a need of fluid, not of nutriment; and the need is 
most fully supplied by water, whether pure or flavoured as with 
tea. As a general rule, Sir Henry declares that our food 
is three-fourths composed of animal matter, which ought to 
be only one-fourth of the whole. He maintains that the light 
feeder is happier than the heavy feeder ; and would evidently, 
but for the general prejudice, forbid meat altogether to men 
above middle age. Wedoubt if the experience of the vegetarian 
races quite bears him out; but a scientific protest against heavy 
feeding must always be beneficial. The effect of such feeding 
on the mind is, however, exaggerated ; some of the ablest men 
in all departments of life, and especially in literature, e.g., Dr. 
Johnson, having been notoriously gross feeders. Mr. J. H. 
McNaughton tells once more the miserable story of the Red Man, 
and maintains that the only help for him, as for the negro, is to 
give him full rights of citizenship. As the “ ward” of the Re- 
public he is cheated at every turn, so that last year in Montana 
four hundred Indians died of starvation, at the Blackfeet 
Agency from four to six burial-boxes were issued daily to 
less than 2,500 people, and around Fort Bekknap the Indians 
only lived by selling their wives and daughters. <A feeling 
in regard to the Red Indians is, however, springing up in the 
Union almost as strong as that which produced emancipation, 
and Indian Rights Associations have now been opened in fifteen 
cities. Mr. Arthur E. Shipley sends a curious paper on 
“Death,” which, he maintains, is not a universal phenomenon 
in living organisms. Unicellular creatures like the Amaba do 
not die, but only divide; and it is probable that death 
entered the world only with the multicellular creatures, 
which are unable, when injured, to restore themselves. 
Death for them was necessary, because if they had not 
died they would have lived on maimed, and have stopped 
the progress of the species. How decay, which is a law 
of life in trees as well as animals, could occur, yet not 
end in death, Mr. Shipley does not explain, nor why he assumes 
that the self-dividing power of the Amocba will go on for ever. 
Perhaps it will not, any more than the self-dividing power of 
the vegetables now propagated by cuttings, which seems, though 
the evidence is imperfect, decidedly to decrease. Mr. Bowen- 
Jones replies to Lady Catherine Milnes Gaskell’s article on 
“The Farm that Really Pays,” on which we commented 
at the time, by showing that it really does not pay, the 
Bilston family not earning the wages their persevering labour 
ought to yield. Such farmers, in fact, make the mistake of 
saving a labourer on 2s. 6d.a day by giving their own labour, 
which ought to be worth, if they are as good supervisors as their 
own bailiffs, 10s. Mr. Bowen-Jones evidently believes that 
moderately large farms still pay best, and forgets, we think, too 
much the consequence of incessant thrift and supervision. The 
large farmer will not waste life on mere “work,” and the little 
farmer will; and will not work for pennies, and the little farmer 
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will. Now that agriculture is a non-paying industry the self- 
suppression of the poor man gives him a heavy advantage. 

Lady Verney, indeed, in the Contemporary, pushes this idea in 
a paper on “ Little Takes ” so far that she seems to imagine that 
the peasant with a little rented holding is sure to be happy, while 
the little freeholder is sure to be the reverse. Why ? Because, she 
intimates, the little rentpayer does not try to live on his land, 
but does also work for wages. Why should not the freeholder 
also work for wages, as in America we believe he constantly 
does? We do not ourselves care about the theory, holding that 
if land is made as saleable as Consols it will fall at last into the 
hands that can use it; but the assumption that the payment of 
rent is a good is surely a specimen of the idola tribus. It 
may be alleged, and is, that the purchase-money had better be 
used in working the soil; but surely the peasant may be left to 
judge of that. His master prefers a freehold infinitely, and why 
not he? The truth is that in this matter, as in many more, caste 
feeling constantly deflects the judgment, and that landlords can 
hardly judge of the money-loss which liability to expulsion 
inflicts on tenants. Sir A. Layard, in his essay on “ Our Rela- 
tions with Turkey,” tells us nothing new, only bidding 
England for her own interest renew the ancient friendliness 
both with Turkey and Persia,—difficult, if not imprac- 
ticable, advice. We cannot help Turkey to misgovern Chris- 
tians, which is her ruler’s real object; nor can we help Persia 
to keep up the system of misrule which is destroying her popu- 
lation. Loans are possible in return for temporary military aid, 
but true friendliness is impossible. Sir R. Temple’s paper we 
have noticed elsewhere. Canon Cook’s account of the “ Kale- 
wala,” the great epic of Finland, will interest many; but more 
will turn to Principal Fairbairn’s second paper on “ Catholicism 
and Religious Thought.” The defect of that paper, in many 
respects so fine, and especially in its author’s mastery of ex- 
pression, seems to us this. The Principal, seeing that fear of 
doubt and its consequences is with many minds a reason for 
submission to authority, assumes too broadly that this is— 
in England, at all events—the universal reason for the 
acceptance of Catholicism. That is not the case. To 
many minds otherwise strongly favourable to Catholicism, 
the prodigious—and, so to speak, overwhelming—authority 
claimed by the Church is the one impassable stumbling- 
block. They cannot surrender the right of the indi- 
vidual reason as perfectly as she requires.. The charm of 
Catholicism to them is her power of guidance, not her claim to 
command. They believe in her when they believe, not as the only 
authority, but as the best depositary of the historic Christianity, 
which they think must of necessity be the true one, a non- 
historic Christianity being a mere dream. The Principal's argu- 
ment strikes such men, who constitute probably a majority 
of English High-Churchmen, as, therefore, covering only a por- 
tion of the whole field. It is complete only as against Cardinal] 
Newman, and Cardinal Newman would be the first to say that 
he drew his reason for the acceptance of Catholicism more from 
his own mind, and the mind he found among his followers, than 
from a universal mental tendency. Hundreds have accepted 
Catholicism without the sense that if they did not accept it 
their reason would ultimately run away with their faith. This 
is a fine description of the real place of Protestantism in the 
world :— 

“The Catholic criticises Protestantism as if it were or professed to 
be asort of substitute for Catholicism; but it is not this, and never 
can become it. They are not simply opposites, but incommen- 
surables; the one represents an organised and finely-articulated 
hierarchical system, legislative, administrative, administered, able to 
comprehend men and nations, and cover the whole life from the cradle 
to the grave ; but the other denotes only an attitude of mind or the 
principle that regulates it. Catholicism claims to be a Religion; 
Protestantism cannot be truiy or justly either described as making or 
allowed to make any such claim. It is simply the assertion of a right 
to perform a duty, the right of every man to fufil the holiest and 
most imperial of his duties, that of knowing and believing the God 
who made his reason, of worshipping and serving the God who speaks 
in his conscience. It is significant as the contradiction and anti- 
thesis to a system of collectivism, which hindered the clear sense of 
personal relation and responsibility to God; but the creation of this 
sense was the work of God alone, and its realisation in Religion was 
due to his continued and gracious activity among men. Protestantism 
is thus only an attempt to make religion possible, to create the con- 
ditions that will permit and require the Religion of Christ to become 
actual. It implies the being of this Religion, but neither creates it, 
nor represents it, nor embodies it, only insists on removing whatever 
hinders God and man, or man and the Religion, coming face to face, 
that it may be realised in and through his spirit. It may be con- 
strued to signify the supremacy of reason, and so it does; but this 
only means the supremacy of the truth, or, in religious speech, the 
sovereignty of God.” 





Macmillan is dull this month, the most readable paper being 
an account of “French Views on English Writers,” which is 
mainly an account of three living critics—M. Scherer, M. 
Darmestetter, and M. Sarrazin—and is, for its writer, a little 
thin. In his monthly “ Review” Mr. Morley protests strongly 
against the policy of treating Afghanistan as “a buffer State,” 
and declares not that the Ameer has refused us permission to 
enter, but that he has warned us that if we do enter his people may 
attack us, and in particular that if we enter Herat the Heratees 
will rebel against us and him too. Mr. Morley does not pose as 
a friend of Russia, but he has evidently a profound conviction 
of the strength of that Empire, which, he says, cannot be 
smashed up. That is true, if by Russia he means the 
Russians; but the Romanoff dynasty is not as strong as 
the Russian people, and with the Romanoff dynasty might dis- 
appear the dangerous section of “the policy of Russia.” The 
Crimean War after all liberated Italy and Germany. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


* Westminster Review, April. (Triibner and Co.)—The most notice- 
able articles in this number are the two which deal with important 
social topics,—“ The Work of Women as Poor-Law Guardians,” and 
“The Judicial Separation of Mother and Child.” What women can 
do, and, indeed, have done, in improving workhouse management, is 
set forth in an interesting way. We are inclined to agree with the 
suggestion that the property qualification should be abolished, at 
least as far as women are concerned. It limits the choice very 
materially, and excludes some of the most eligible. The other 
articles are “ The Ottoman Turks in Europe,” very good as far as it 
goes, ‘Lord Malmesbury’s Memoirs,’ “ Dr. Temple on Religion and 
Science” (Dr. Temple, as might have been expected, does not convert 
the Westminster), “ Petrarch,” “ Karoline Bauer,’ a disagreeable 
subject, but, perhaps, necessary to be treated, as Leopold I. and the 
Baron von Stockmar were somewhat of the “ wind-bag’”’ order, and 
“ Private Bill Legislation.” 


The World cf Proverb and Parable. By Edwin Paxton Hood. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)—It is very difficult to criticise, or even to 
describe, this volume. Materially, it is an octavo of the largest size, 
containing between four hundred and five hundred pages. When we 
have said that the reader will not think these dimensions excessive 
in view of the value of the contents, we shall not have given Mr. 
Hood’s work too high praise. It is, in fact, the commonplace book 
of a diligent and wide-reading student skilfully arranged, ingeniously 
linked together, and supplemented, we may conjecture, by not a 
little exercise of the author’s own wit and wisdom. An introductory 
essay deals with the subject of “The Unity of the Popular Tale: in 
Myth, Parable, and Proverb ;” and illustrates it with a number of 
interesting and well-chosen examples. Then comes an essay with 
the title “ Concerning the City of Proverb,” and this is followed again 
by one “ Concerning the Garden of Parable ;” and so Mr. Hood goes 
on till he has given forty-one of these entertaining and instructive 
collections. We may guess that their first appearance before the 
world was in the character of lectures, an article for which Mr. 
Hood has acquired a well-deserved reputation ; but they are not the 
less readable for that. In fact, the colloquial style of the lecture is 
excellently suited to the subject which the writer has chosen. 

The Black Calendar of Scotland: Records of Notable Scottish Trials. 
By A. H. Millar. (Long and Co., Dundee and London.)—Mr. Millar 
tells us in his Preface that “accuracy and completeness have been 
sought after rather than elegance of literary style,” in telling the 
story of these trials. We have no complaint to make of the absence 
of elegance,—elegance, indeed, would be out of place. What we want is 
a simple narrative, with no ornament and no superfluity. Mr. Millar 
has avoided ornament, but not superfluity. In the “ Boswell Marder 
Trial,’’ for instance, he begins ab ovo with a vengeance, qnotes Cusar 
and Tacitus, “‘ Gundebald, King of the Burgundians,’’ and ‘ Frothius» 
the Dane.” Part I. is devoted, in fact, to an account of duelling; 
Part II. to a deseription of Sir Alexander Boswell; in short, out of 
the thirty pages devoted to this story, at least twenty might have 
been retrenched. We dwell on this defect in a book which has cer- 
tainly merits of its own, because it bears on its title-page “ First 
Series.” Any successor should be amended in this respect. 

4 By an Old 
Etonian. (R. Ingalton Drake, Eton.)—This is an excellent little 
story of school-life. A certain ‘ 
we should rather say, one Asheton, who has the said Sickling for one 


College vy. Oppidans: a Reminiscence of Eton Life. 
ne’er-do-well,” n 


rine Sickling, or, 


of his fags, is the hero of it. What scrapes Sickling got into, and how 





Asheton reformed him, is capitally told. A pertinent question is put 
in the course of it. “If the Eton authorities want to keep the boys 
from going to Windsor Fair, why don’t they guard the bridge?’ We 
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would add another. “If the Oxford authorities want to make the 
undergraduates wear academical dress, why do not the Colleges forbid 
any one to go out after dusk in beaver ?” 


The Visitor’s Guide to Siena and San Gimigiano. By J. L. Bevir, 
M.A. (E. Stanford.)—This is very different from the ordinary guide- 
book. Mr. Bevir has studied his subject thoronghly, and what he 
writes is the outcome of a prolonged personal experience. A visitor 
to Siena who takes this volume as his companion will really learn 
something. The Tourist’s Handbook to Switzerland, by Robert 
Allbut (Nelson and Sons), gives the usual information about routes, 
hotels, notable objects in nature and art, and brings that information 
down to a recent date. 





THEOLOGY.—Some Heretics of Yesterday. By 8S. E. Herrick, D.D. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—Dr. Herrick begins his series with Tauler 
and finishes it with Wesley. The ten names that intervene are all 
worthy of their place, excepting, we are inclined to say, Cranmer, 
not because we think as badly of him as it is now the fashion to do, 
but because he was not, as all the others were, a man of original 
powers. The name of William Brewster will probably be unfamiliar 
to most readers on this side of the Atlantic. He stands as the repre- 
sentative of the Pilgrim Fathers. Dr. Herrick writes in a vigorous 
and picturesque style, and is both discriminating and just in his hero- 
worship, taking occasion, for instance, to recognise the real greatness 
of Wolsey when he estimates the nobler character of Latimer. 
The Reformers. By Ministers of the United Presbyterian Church, 
(Maclehose and Sons, Glasgow.) —This volume goes partly over the 
same ground as that traversed by the one just noticed. Wyclif, 
Hus, Savonarola, Calvin, and John Knox are the common subjects; 
Erasmus, Luther, and various early Scotch reformers are pecu- 
liar to this work. In the seventh lecture, which deals with 
“The Lollards of Ryle and other Precursors of the Scotch 
Reformation,” we are introduced to a portion of Church his- 
tory which is very little studied. Mr. Dickie, in his excellent 
paper on this subject, gives a most instructive view of the influence 
which in the fifteenth century, and, indeed, in still earlier times, had 
been preparing the movement of which Hamilton, Wishart, and Knox 
are the prominent representatives. Among the other essays, we may 
mention that on Calvin, who naturally finds a prominent place, as in 
some sort the spiritual father of Scottish Presbyterianism (though 
not certainly of the Voluntaryism of the United Presbyterian Church). 
The account given of the relation between the Reformer and Servetus 
is just and candid. It would be difficult, indeed, to mention any one 
who in that age could have ventured to throw the first stone at Calvin 
as a persecutor. The article on Erasmus, whom we are glad to see in- 
cluded in the list, may also be mentioned with special praise. The 
whole volume is marked by breadth and liberality of thought. 
With these foregoing may be classed a third volame, The Prophets 
of Christendom, by the Bishop of Ripon (Hodder and Stoughton) | 
sketches of fifteen preachers of all ages of Christendom, with an 
introductory essay on Christ as a “Preacher of Righteousness.” 
Three of the fifteen are taken from among the Latin, and as many 
from the Greek, Fathers; three, Tauler, Luther, and Herder, repre- 
sent various phases of Teutonic Christianity ; three, again, are French 
preachers, Bossuet, Bourdaloue, and Massillon; and England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland are represented respectively by Jeremy Taylor, Dr. 
Chalmers, and Dean Kerwan. The volume has reached a second edi- 
tion. Prefitableness of the Old Testament Scriptures. By W. A. 
Bartlett, M.A. (Rivingtons.)—Mr. Bartlett’s teaching is formed on 
the generally-accepted lines of orthodoxy. He quotes, for instance, 
with unquestioning approval, Dr. Wordsworth’s dictum, that “as soon 
as the five books of Moses were written, Almighty God provided an 
external witness, to assure men of their truth and inspiration.” It 
is very interesting to compare with this the language which the 
writer uses, or what is, after all, a far more important matter, the 
development of moral and spiritual ideas, as we trace it in the suc- 
cessive records of the Bible. Here, for instance, is a suggestive 
passage about the sacrifice of Isaac: — 











“ Another key to many a difficulty in these early ages, is the entire 
want of any true idea concerning the individuality of man—of an 
adequate conception of him as an independent being in himself, whose 
life and existence was his own. Man always figures as an appendage 
to somebody—the subject to the monarch, the son to the father, the 
wife to the husband, the slave to the master. He is the function or 
circumstance of somebody else. This defect is apparent in the laws 
of the Hindus, of the Spartans, of the Romans. It is, moreover, a 
defect which must be realised before we can understand such an event 
as the sacrifice of Isaac. That was a surrender, on the part of 
Abraham, of one who, in the light of those days, was not possessed of 
individual rights, but was his father’s own treasure, upon whom a 
great promise hung, such boundless hope, such a vast calculation, and 


who was loved all the more with a father’s love becanse he was the’ 


harbinger of the prophet’s greatness, the symbol of life’s purpose 
answered. But it required the particular state of ideas in the 
world at that time, and the defective state of ideas respecting the 
right of the individual man, for the great act to be brought ont.” 

Then, again, on the other hand, we find Bishop Marsh’s views or 
types accepted, apparently without hesitation. They are predictions, 








The ordinance that no bone of the Paschal Lamb should be 
broken was a prediction that the bones of Christ on the crosg 
should not be broken. We do not say that these views are actually 
inconsistent ; but the mind of the writer seems to change its attitude, 
——Beyond the Shadow ; or, the Resurrection of Life, by James Morrig 
Whiton, Ph.D. (J. Clarke and Co.)—Dr. Whiton’s view may be best 
represented by an extract from his fourth discourse :— 

“ We do not affirm death merely disconnects the spirit from a perish. 

able body, which is dropped and left behind for ever. For the deca 
and reconstitution of that body there is no such waiting on the 
creed’s fancy, nor for a far-remote and miraculous assumption of a 
body in the supposed simultaneous and general re-embodiment of all 
that are in the grave. The perishable body no sooner drops away 
than the spirit is clothed upon—perhaps, in Chapter ix., we may see 
reason to think, clothes itself, through the operation of fixed and 
uniform law—with a body suited to an advanced stage of being. It 
rises into such a condition of existence as it is fitted to rise into, 
So it was said of Judas that he went ‘to his own place.” But 
whether it be ‘unto life’ or ‘unto judgment’ there is no break, no 
halt, but onward movement ever.” 
Dr. Whiton candidly recognises that the language of St. Paul is not 
in all places consistent with this theory; but he suggests that the 
Apostle’s thought may have been “in a process of transition from 
a Jewish to a Christian way of thinking.” We must be content with 
saying that he discusses the whole subject in a thoughtful and 
reverent way, and that his book cannot fail to be instructive, whether 
or not we accept his conclusions. Progress in Religion. Sermons and 
Selections from the MSS. of William Bathgate, D.D. (Maclehose and 
Sons.)—Dr. Bathgate was a Congregationalist of the liberal type,— 
so liberal, indeed, that he was expelled from the Theological Academy 
of that body (in Scotland) on account of his “departure from the 
moderate Calvinism which he had professed on his admission as a 
student.” But though he had ceased to be a Calvinist, he had not in 
the least relinquished his hold on the cardinal doctrines of Christianity. 
His sermons, of which there are in this volume twenty-eight, and his 
expositions, of which there are two specimens, show this plainly enough. 
There is necessarily something fragmentary about these remains, for 
Dr. Bathgate had not prepared them for publication; but they 
show a pure and fervid spirit, gifted with a special power of realising 
to itself the spiritual realities ——Balaam : an Exposition and a Study, 
By Samuel Cox, D.D. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) —This is a reprint, 
with some slight modifications, of papers which first appeared in the 
Expositor, and of which we have already expressed our warm apprecia- 
tion. We may take this opportunity of again commending them to 
the attention of our readers. First Words in Australia. By Alfred 
Barry, D.D. (Macmillan.)—This volume contains fifteen sermons 
preached at| Sidney,—preached during the first two months of the 
Bishop’s arrival in Australia. The most noticeable of these discourses is, 
perhaps, the lust, preached at Sidney on occasion of a “ public thanks- 
giving for rain.” The Reality of Faith. By NewmanSmyth. (T. 
Fisher Unwin.)—Mr. Newman Smyth is one of the most able repre- 
sentatives of liberal orthodoxy, and these sermons are worthy of him. 
We have also received What is the Church ? by “ A. C.” (London 
Literary Society).—Memorials of a Dissenting Chapel, by Sir Thomas 
Baker (Simpkin and Marshall, London; Johnson and Rawson, Man- 
chester), being an account of the Chapel in Cross Street, Manchester. 
— Short Practical Sermons, by the Rev. F. Case (Williams and Norgate). 
—My Sermon Notes, Genesis—Proverbs, by C. H. Spurgeon (Pass- 
more and Alabaster).—The Story of Joseph: a Popular Ex- 
postition, by Alex. Macleod Symington, D.D. (Religious Tract 
Society).—Duty and Faith, by Julius Lloyd, M.A. (John Hey- 
wood, Manchester).—Scenes from the Life of Jesus, Lectures 
by E. Lehmann, translated by Sophia Taylor (T. and T. Clark).— 
The Antiquity and Genuineness of the Gospels (W. H. Allen and Co.) 
—The Gospel History for the Yowng, by William F. Skene, Vol. 3 (D. 
Douglas, Edinburgh).—We have also to acknowledge the two volumes 
of the second issue for 1884 of Messrs. T. and T. Clark’s most 
valuable series of the “ Foreign Theological Library.” These two are 
Revelation : its Nature and Record, by Heinrich Ewald, translated by 
the Rev. Thomas Goodby, and the first volume of Dr. J. F. Ribiger’s 
Encyclopedia of Theology, translated, with additions, by the Rev. 
John Macpherson. We especially welcome Ewald’s book. The 
position of this great theologian is not recognised adequately in this 
country, and cannot fail to be appreciated better through the publica- 
tion of this volume. We may quote what Mr. Goodby says in his 
Preface :—“ His doctrinal system is imperfect, and falls short of the 
fullness devout faith demands, but it harmonises with the philo- 
sophical and scientific tendencies of our time, and saves some of the 
main positions of Evangelicalism which the experience of centuries 
have verified. Conscientious conviction, especially on such subjects 
as the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, may carry us to conclusions 
beyond those which Ewald states; but it will be a great gain to 
modern religious thought if, working upon the line which Ewald lays: 
down, it is carried by the methods of historical and critical inquiry 
as far as Ewald ventures.” 

Portry.—Poems, Lyrical and Dramatic. By Evelyn Douglas 
(Triibner and Co.)—The reader will soon see that this volume con- 
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tains something that rises very decidedly above the average level of 
the minor poet. There are crudities in it, and, now and then, things 
that are worse than crudities; but still there is the “root of the 
matter” in the writer. He can think, and he can say out what he 
thinks with vigour. Sometimes, indeed, he chooses to be unintelligible. 
“ Bucharistica Mystica,” for instance, with which he unfortunately 
commences his volume, wraps up its meaning in folds far too per- 
plexed for any ordinary patience to undo. The poem that follows 
this, a “Hymn to Eros,” is very much clearer, and, in our judgment, 
proportionately better. Here are the concluding stanzas :— 


“Thou breakest through the sleep, the sloth, 
Thou touchest with thy fire the tongue, 
And toils the arm to labour loth 
By thy divine contrition stung ; 
And sings the dull of brain and heart 
Once in his life a poet’s note ; 
The coward lays his fears apart 
To smite as heroes never smote. 
Praise be thine arrows and thy bows, 
That make weak men as gods, Eros! 


Bereft of thee, how dumb the voice! 
How stateliest music faints and fails! 
The flute refuses to rejoice, r ‘ 
The pipe withholds her plaintive wails ; 
The Phrygian note awakes no throb, 
The Doric march no silent rage ; 
Desire forgets to swoon and sob 
In Lydia’s vocal va‘salage ; 
In more than marble’s mute repose 
The statue waits thy touch, Eros! 


Thou slayest and thou makest whole, 
Thou castest down and settest high, 
A smiling god with starry stole, 
A Fury wreathed with serpentry. 
In one thy barb a poison breeds, 
In one lights up dead Virtue’s flame ; 
But every breast with thee that bleeds 
Knows thee the cause, the one, the same, 
And on thy mighty shoulder throws 
His glory or his shame, Eros ! 
And so with voice and sound of harp, 
With bended brow and bended knee, 
And agonising sighs more sharp 
Than all the sighs of all the sea, 
Bringing the grape-bunch and the peach, 
Bringing the olive and the corn, 
And apples blooming out of reach, 
From tossiug bough by tempest torn, 
We bless, we curse the hour when rose 
Thy sea-borne source, Eros! Eros!’’ 


It is strange that a writer who can do so well should write such non- 


sense as :— 
** Bend o'er me with eyes of peace, 
. Green and great as shaking stars; ”’ 
or this :— 
‘* A sheen swims on each darkened casement, 
The long canals lie luminous-pale, 
And soaring spires, from vane to basement, 
All burn steel-blue like warriors’ mail ; 
And multitudinous over Heaven 
Swarm little flakes of dappled fleece, 
Wherein the white disc, swathed and shriven, 
Of midnight’s moon may gloat in peace.” 
We hope to meet “Evelyn Douglas” again, but rid of these im- 
perfections and weaknesses. A Heart’s Life, Sarpedon, and other 
Poems. By Ella Sharpe Youngs. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)— 
Whatever powers the author may have, she has not, we fear, the 
power of making her verse readable, or even intelligible. The two 
chief poems in this volume are very different in kind; but they are 
fatally alike in being, to put the matter with brutal plainness, hard to 
read and understand. Here is a stanza from the former :— 
“Philosophers and Stoics have their light, 
And sceptics tilt the scales where Faith and Truth 
Balance Godwards, and show which weight is right 
To all pure souls ; and beauty lives for Youth, 
Wisdom and Science have disciples fain 
To scatter tenets none would seek disprove ; 
And poet has his task, ’tis fraught with pain, 
Because he strives for universal love.” 





This is obscure and feeble. Is it the sceptics who “show which 
weight is right” ? And what is meant by “scattering tenets” ? 
What, again, can be the sense of this p— 


** And through the chinks there blew 
(On Reason’s sober air) 
Controlled and patient wonder, 
And conviction calm and true.’’ 


A minor fault is found in the quantities. “Galilee” can hardly be 
made to rhyme with “ Sebaste.” Or if that be allowed, what are we 
to say to,— 
**As victors; ere that Greek-born Nicitor ” ? 

Miss Youngs is probably not alone in thinking that the “Venus of 
Milo” is so called after a famous sculptor,— 

** And the sleepy gaze of Venus, 

Titian’s, smiled on Milo’s (stone).”’ 

Magazines, Erc.-—We have received :—The Art Jou rnat, the frontis- 
piece in which is an etching, by D. Morant, of J. E. Saintin’s picture, 
“The Apple-Seller.’—The Magazine of Art.—The English Illustrated 
Magazine, which contains an interesting character-sketch of Lord 
Wolseley, and which relates incidents in his career not generally 
known.—The Month.— Temple Bar.—Time.—The Nautical Magazine.— 
The Antiquarian Magazine.—The Gentleman’s Magazine.— Belgravia. 
—The Argosy.—The Irish Monthly—The Hull Quarterly.—The 
Asclepiad.—The Illustrated Science Monthly.—The Journal of Educa- 
tion.—The Homiletic Magazine—The Ozford Magazine.—Science 
Gossip.—The Contemporary Pulpit.—Chambers’s Journal, which con- 
tains an interesting article or ‘‘ Choosing Eatables.”—Good Words.— 








The Leiswre Hour,in which a new serial story is commenced.—The 
Sunday at Home.—The Quiver.—The Sunday Magazine.—The Girl’s 
Own Paper.—The Ladies’ Treasury.—No. 1 of the Child’s Pictorial, a 
new magazine for children issued by the S.P.C.K.—Harper’s Maga- 
zine, the illustrated article in which that will most interest Londoners 
is one entitled “ Through London by Canal.’’—Harper’s Young People. 
—The Atlantic Monthly. 
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Kennedy (W. R.), Sport, Travel, &c., in Newfoundland, 8vo (W. Blackwood) 14/0 
Kirby (W. F.), Elementary Text-book of Entomology, 8vo ...(Sonnenschein) 15/0 
Orr (S.), Handbook to the Works of Robert Browning, 12mo (G. Bell & Sons) 6/0 
Macquoid (K ), Under the Snow, 16m0_ ..............:.c.cceceeeeeceeseereeees (3.P.C.K.) 1/6 


Pimblett (W. M.), History of the Soudan War, 8vo . 
Senior (H. W. J.), The British Israelites, cr 8vo ... 
Shakespeare’s Garden of Girls, 8vo ................08 

Sherbrooke (Lord), Poems of a Life, 12mo.... 
Underhill (A.), Concise Guide to Equity, cr 8vo .. ........(Butterworth) 9/0 
Warner (F.), Physical Expression, er 8vo ............... (C. K. Paul & Co.) 50 
Wharton (H.'T.), Sappho, Memoir, Text, &., L2mo ................e000- (D. Stott) 7/6 


(Remington) 12/ 
wate (Bagster) 3/6 
--+...... (Remington) 12/0 
AC. K. Paul & Co.) 2/6 
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The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at 
Messrs. CuprpLes, UPHAM, AND Co.’s, 
283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 


“ oe ‘J ” " ~ ‘a +7, 
y)| “LIBERTY” ART CURTAINS AND OHINTZ. 
I B E R T v ORIGINAL INVENTIONS IN’ LADIES’ 
| COSTUME AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 
ART “LIBERTY” COLOURS. 
EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 
F A B R i C S al BEAUTIFUL AND INEXPENSIVE, 
New PatTrernxs Post FREE. Foy Be ee nowy } REGENT STREET, W. 


JAPANESE 
LEATHER 
PAPERS. | 





FOR DADOS, WALLS, AND SCREENS, 
Artistic and Inexpensive. 





WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 
From 15s per piece. 


C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
290 to 294 484 OXFORD STREET, W. 


9 Preserves, strengthens, and beautifies the hair. It 
RO W LANDS contains no lead, poisonous, or mineral ingredients, 


and can now also be had in a 


GOLDEN COLOUR, 


for fair and golden-haired people and children. 
Usual sizes, 33 6d, 7s, 103 6d, and 21s. 


MACASSAR 
OIL 





Ask anywhere for Rowlands’ Macassar Oil. 


** Invaluable in facial Neuralgia. Has 
proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.’”’—Medical 
Press and Circular. 


TONGA 
FOR 


“Tonga maintains its reputation in 
the treatment of Neuralgia.’’—Lancet. 


Tonga is sold at 2s Od, 4s 6d, and 11s 
Of all Chemists. 


NEURALGIA. 





| HIGHEST AWARD, 
| LONDON, 1884 
| 
| 


APOLLINARIS. 


“Tts numerous competitors 


appear to have, one after 


another, fallen away.” 


‘*THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 








AYTER Years or AGONY.—The Rev. F. A. Vincent, 
B.D., Rector of Elsted, Trayford, &c., writes :—‘* Dec. 





TIKHEEL 


Cures 23rd, 1884,—I shall be glad to reply, at my own expense, 
Toothache, to all enquiries as to the effect of the invaluable remedy 
Neuralgia, ‘Tikheel.’ After taking two bottles, I derived benefit I 
Faceache, never could have anticipated, after suffering many years 

ic, of agony. I had in vain tried all specifics known, as 
Nervous and well as consulting physicians. I hope this testimonial, 


Sick I imi 
Headache. Of all|jif it will not requite you, will at lea:t exhibit my 
Chemists, price 236d, | gratitude.” 


Now ready, 8vo, 123 63, Vol. I. of a NEW TRANSLATION, in 4 vols., of 
“DON QUIXOTE.” 


The INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN, DON 


QUIXOTE of LA MANCHA. By Miauen pE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA. A 
Translation, with Introduction and Notes, by Joun Ormssy, Translator of 
‘The Poem of the Cid.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 

















Nearly ready, with a Portrait, large crown 8vo, price 12s 6d. 


LIFE of FRANK BUCKLAND. By his 


Brother-in-Law, Gkorar C. Bompas, Editor of ‘‘ Notes and Jottings from 
Animal Life.’’ 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER-OOLOURS. ; 
The HUNDRED-AND-THIRD EXHIBITION is 
BOW OPEN (5 Pall Mall East), from 10 till 6. 
Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 1s. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall. 
—The THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION of PICTURES by ARTISTS of the OON- 
TINENTAL SCHOOLS is NOW OPEN from 9.30. 
to 6. Admission, 1s, 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
Square, 8.W.—The FORTY-FUURTH ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING of the Members will be held 
in the Reading Room on THURSDAY, May 28th, at 


3 p.m. 
The President, Lord HOUGHTON, will take the chair. 
ROBERT HARRISON, 

Sec. and Librarian. 








May 2nd, 1885. 





HRISTIAN EVIDENCE SOCIETY. 
—The ANNUAL MEETING will be HELD at 
the POLYTECHNIC YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
INSTITUTE, 3.9 Regent Street, W., on WEDNES- 
DAY, May 13th, 1885, at 230 p.m. Chairman—His 
Gracethe Archbishop of Canterbury. Speakers—The 
Barl of Carnarvon; Samuel Smith, Esq., M.P.; The 
Very Rev. the Dean of Windsor, D.D.; Rev. Pre- 
bendary Anderson, M.A.; Rey. A. J. Harrison, B.D. ; 
Rev. J. A. Rentoul, B.A., LL.D.; Rev. J. Jackson 
Wray, and others. No Tickets required.—Offices, 13 
Backingham street, Strand, W.C. 








NTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION 
and PEACE ASSOCIATION. 
PRESIDENT— 
The Richt Hon the EARL of SHAFTESBURY, K.G, 
CHarrMaAn OF CommitTEE—Mr. HODGSON PRATT. 
Contributions towards carrying on the work of the 
Association are earnestly requested. 

Remittances may be made to the Treasurer, Mr. 
GEORGE BUCHANAN, or to the SECRETARY, 
38 Parliament Street, S.W. 


O EDITORS, LIBRARIANS, and 

OTHERS. — For SALE, WETENHALL’S 
COURSE of XCHANGE, 74 Volumes, from its 
Commencement in 1812 to 1885, inclusive.—Apply, in 
the first instance, by letter only, to “N. E. N.,” care 
of A. J. WONTNER, 7 Throgmorton Avenue, 
London, E.C. 








AUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, formerly 

4 Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 
OFFERS to ELDER GIRLS a comfortable HOME 
with great advantages for the study of Modern Lan- 
guages, Music, and Painting. Terms, for board and 
languages, £120 per annum, Referen’es kindly per- 
mitted to the Rev. Sir William Vincent, Bart., Post- 
wick Rectory, Norwich, and tu the Rev. Francis 
Synge, H.M.L., the Chantry, Norwich.—St. Luce, 
Lausanne, Switzerland. Miss Wills will be in England 
during the month of June. 


RINITY COLLEGE, GLEN- 
ALMOND (in the Perthshire Highlands), 
OLASSICAL and MODERN SIDES—the latter a 
systematic, practical education for Boys entering 
early upon life. Preparation for the Universities, 
Indian Civil Service, Army, and other Examinations. 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year will be offered 
for competition in August. Home provided for the 
holidays for Indian and Colonial Boys, 
For particulars, prospectus, &c., apply to the 
WARDEN. . 








HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, 
LEED3 


The CAVENDISH PROFESSORSHIP of PHYSICS 
will become VACANT by the resignation of Professor 
Ricker, M.A., F.R.S., on SEPTEMBER 30 noxt. 
Stipend, £300, with two-thirds of the Fees, Oandi- 
dates are invited to forward Applications and Testi- 
monials not later than June 1st.—Further information 
will be supplied on application to the SECKHETARY. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL. 


TEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least will be offered for 
competition in July. For further information, apply 
to the Rey. the HEAD MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne. 


— ee = 


SLX JUNIOR SOHOLARSHIPS, Four of £50, One 
of £30, One of £20, will be FILLED UP in JUNE 
NEXT. Candidates must have been under 14 on 
January Ist, 1885.—For further particulars, apply to 
the Rey. the WARDEN, Radley Oollege, Abingdon. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, Eight £40, Four 
£20. Election, third Tuesdayin May. An additional 
Scholarship of £40 for one year will be given to the 
boy who comes out first in the Junior Scholarship 
Examination. Preference, however, will be given to 
the son of an old Cheltonian.—Apply to the SEORK- 
TARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


OSSALL SCHOOL— 

TWELVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
value from 70 guineas to £20, will be competed for 
June 30th, and following days. Candidates examined 
in Classics or Mathematics at Oxford or Rossall, as 
preferred. Ages under 143, 15}, and 16}.—Apply to 
the Rev. the HEAD MASTER, Rogaall School, 
Fleetwood. 


T. LEONARDS SCHOOL, 
ST. ANDREWS, N.B. 
Head Mistress—Mi<s DOVE, Certificated Student of 
Girton College, Cambridge. 
This School provides a THOROUGH EDUCATION 
at a MODERATE COST. House girls received from 
the age of nine. 








COLLEGE. 

















ILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX, N.W. 
Founded 1807. Reconstituted in 1869 on the model 
of the Great Pablic Schools, 
Head Master—R. F. Weymoorn, D.Lit., M.A., Lond, 
Assitant-Masters—T. IT. Jetfery, M.A., Peterhouse, 
Oambridge ; A. E. Hudson, M.A., Oriel Ooll., Oxford ; 
F. Stock, D.Lit., M.A, Lond.; E. W. Hallifax, M.A., 
Lond. ; H. A. Erlebach, B.A., Lond.; T. H. Jackson, 
B.A., Loud., and others. 

In the Matriculation of the University of London, 
the per centage of successful candidates from the 
whole country, including those who go up a seoond or 
third time, is 545; from this School it has, during 
the last four years, been 739; 34 Candidates having 
_ out of 46. Extent of grounds about 30 acres, 

ituation most healthy. Swimming-bath, 72 feet by 
30. Constant supply of Oolne Valley water. 
Drainage perfect. 








HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—On 


the verge of the Atlantic. Five acres of orna- 
mental grounds. Six Lawn Teunis -Courts. 250 
rooms. Table d’Héte at separate tables, from 6 to 
8 o'clock. Large swimming bath, also private baths, 
Address, MANAGER, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 








MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH LOW PREMIUMS. 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. | 


INSTITUTION. 


17 King William Street, London, E.C. 


HE ATTENTION of Assurers is directed to the Spectra, ADVANTAGES obtainable 
in this Society in respect of EOONOMY, EQUITY, SAFETY, 

Economy.—The Premiums are in many cases 20 to 25 per cent. under the usual rates, so that a Policy for 
£1,200 or £1,250 may generally be had for the yearly payment which would elsewhere assure £1,000 only, 

Equity.—The whole Surplus is divisible among the Policyholders themselves, on an equitable prin- 
ciple—no share being given to those by whose early death there is a loss, Large additions have thus been 
made, policies of £1,000 being increased to £1,300 and upwards, 

Safety.—The Business (above a Million yearly) is conducted at the smallest cost. The Expenses are under 
9 per cent. of Premiums, which is much less than in any Office transacting so large a new business. 

The Funds are now close on Five Millions. Only two Offices (both older) have as large a Fund, 

Claims under Policies are now payable a month after proof. 
REPORTS, WITH TABLES OF PREMIUMS, &C., MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 


EXlinburgh, November, 1884, 


JAMES WATSON, Manager. 





es 


RAMMAR SCHOOL of KING 
EDWARD VI. at STOURBRIDGE. 
HEAD MASTER.—After July 31st next there will 
be a VACANCY in this mastership. The gentieman 
appointed must be a graduate of some Universit; 
within the British Empire. A residence adjacent id 
the school is provided, and he will be at liberty to take 
not more than twelve boarders. The stipend is £150 
a year, with a capitation-fee, at present fixed at £3 
for each boy. The number of boys now in the school 
is 95. The present master receives, in addition £2 
a year for teaching Science, and a fee of £3 a year 
each paid by boys who learn Greek. There are ‘two 
assistant-masters, besides French and Drawi 
masters, paid by the Governors. A knowledge 9 
Chemistry and Natural Science isconsidered desirable 
Personal canvassing of the Governors will be con. 
sidered a disqualification. Applications in writing 
with twelve copies of testimonials, to be sent to 
GEORGE PERRY, Erq., Solicitor, Stourbridge 
Clerk to the Governors, on or before June 20th, 1885, 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER, 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845, 
WITH MIXED FARM OF 500 ACRES ATTAOHED 
FOR THE PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 
For intending Land Owners and Occupiers, La 
Agenta, Surveyors, Colonists, ke. aides 








PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 
and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCi#, Ohairman, 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
= _ Hon, Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


Lieutenant-Oolonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, 0.B. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Keq., M,P. 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Ksq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of Oollege and Farm, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, May 19th. 


DUCATION in GERMANY.—An 
ENGLISH PHYSICIAN, rosident in Hanover, 

can RECEIVE into his house SEVERAL PUPILS 
who will receive careful training, with special atten- 
tion to bodily health and development. Views 
liberal. Terms, £200 per annum.—Adidress, ‘‘M. D.,’” 
care of C. MITCHELL and CO., Advertising Oon- 
tractors, 12 and 13 Rud Lion Court, Fleet Street, B.C. 


ETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

At the OAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
the FIRST PLAOE in all England has been TAKEN 
dl this COLLEGE in 1870, 1876, 1880, 1882, and at 
the London Matriculation Exhibitions won in 1881 
and 1883. Special attention paid to junior boys.— 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head Master, A, 
W. YOUNG, Esq., M.A. 


O LET, FURNISHED, 161 Haver- 

stock Hill, N.W. Healthy and pleasant situa. 

tion; convenient distance from town. Thres sitting. 

rooms, four bedrooms and dressing-room; bath- 

room; small garden.—Apply, by letter, to the above 
address, for appointment to view. 


ELLINGTON COLLEGE.—There 

will be an ELECTION in October, 1885, to 

FIVE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. Candidates must 

be under 14 and over 12 on June 1, 1885.—For 

particulars, apply to Rev. the BURSAR, Welliagton 
College, Wokingham. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
PresipeEnt—Lord HOUGHTON, 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P, 
His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN, 
Lord TENNYSON. 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 
TRUSTEES. 
Lord HOUGHTON. 
Earlof CARNARVON- | Earl of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscription, £3 a year without eutrauce fee, or 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country aud ten to 
town members, ading-room open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-1880), 
price 5s ; to Members, 4s. ab is on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Sccretary and Librarian. 




















FOR THE ARTISTIC DECORATION OF THE HOME, VISIT THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET (20 doors West of Mudie’s Library). 


“' The distinguishing character of the 
autotype reproductions is that they are 
cheap and absolutely faithful copies of 
originals, which may themselves be of 
the very highest excellence; and they 
are therefore specially adapted for all 
situations in which the moderation of 
their cost is an important element, and 
especially for all in which it is desirable, 
for educational reasons, to keep before 
the eyes either of children or of adults 
the most perfect representations of 
natural or of ideal beanty,”—Times, 
September 4th, 1879, 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
Now ready. 


First issue of Autotype Copies of the most celebrated paintings in this Collection. 


A. The Foreign Schools. B. The British School. 


Prospectus on application to MANAGER, the AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


TURNER'S “LIBER STUDIORUM.” 
Volume III., to complete the work, now ready. 


Aw ILLusTeaTED Pawrnet, “ Autotype in relation to Honsehold Art,’’ with 


Press notices, free per post. 
Fine Art Catalogue, 166 pages, price Siapence, Sree per post, 


* It is for their revelation of the umn- 
alled grandeur of the genius of 
ichael Angelo, as embodied in the 
Sistine frescoes, that all lovers of the 
noblest: art should be grateful to the 
saue process."—Portfolio, April, 


“If pictorial art is, indeed, an educa- 
tional influence of a high order, and if it 
is desirable to keep beauty of form before 
the eyes of the young, the autotypes of 
the Great Masters should not only find 
the places of honour of whioh they are 
well worthy, but they should also be 
used to adorn every nursery and sshool- 
soem in England.”"—Times, Apvil 17th, 
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ICTORIAN GOVERNMENT 
V 4% INSCRIBED STOCK. 


—__— 


ISSUE of £4,000,000. 





orised by the Victorian Parliament under the 
we Vistoria, No. 805, intituled “The Vic- 
torian Debentures Redemption and Loan Act, 
1884,” secured upon the Consolidated 
Revenues of the Colony. 





MINIMUM PRICE of ISSUE £99 PER CENT. 


i ividend, being Six Mouths’ Interest, payable 
First Dividen®, ™* October 1st, 1935, 


Principal repayable at par, October Ist, 1919. 





The London and Westminster Bank, Limited, are 
instructed by the Government of Victoria to receive 
Tenders for the above Stock. 

The loan is raised for the undermentioned purposes, 
viz. :— 

To provide funds for the redemption 
of Victorian Government 6 per cent. 
Debentures, issued under “ The 
Railway Loan Act, 1857,” and falling 
due in London on October 1, 1885 ... 22,600,000 
To provide funds for the redemption 
of Victorian Government 6 per cent. 
Debentures, issued under “ The 
Railway Loan Act, 1857,’’ and falling 
due in Melbourne on October 1, 1835 
To provide for certain Public Works 
and Expenses, as detailed in the Act 
48 Victoria, No. 805 Ks aa 


580,620 


819,380 
£4,000,000 

The Stcck wi'l be inscribed in accordance with the 
provisions of the ‘‘ Colonial Stock Act, 1877,” 40 and 
Al Vict., cap. 59, in the books of the “ Victorian 
Government Inscribed Stock—4 per cent. Loan of 
1884,” to be kept by the LONDON AND WESTMINSTER 
Bank, LimitEp,—and will be transferable without 
charge and free of stimp daty at that Bank, either 
by the Stockholders personally or by their attorneys. 
The Interest, at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, 
will be payable on behalf of the Victorian Govern- 
ment at the LonpON aND WESTMINSTER BANK, 
Lmurep, Lothbury, on April Ist and October Ist in 
each year, by Dividend Warrants, which, if desired, 
can be sent by post to the Stockholders at their risk, 
and the principal will be payable at the same Bank 
on October Ist, 1919. 

Stock Certificates to Bearer, of the denominations 
of £100, £500, and £1,000, with Coupons for the 
half-yearly Dividends attached, will be obtainable in 
exchange for Inscribed Stock at the LonpoN anD 
WESTMINSTER BANK, LimiTED, Lothbury, on pay- 
ment of the prescribed fees, and such Certificates can 
be re-inscribed as Stock at the will of the holder, 

The revenues of the Colony of Victoria, alone, are 
liable in respect of this Stock and the Dividends 
thereon, and the Consolidated Fund of the United 
Kingdom and the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury are not directly or indirectly liable or 
responsible for the payment of the Stock or of the 
Dividends thereon, or for any matter relating thereto. 
—40 and 41 Vic., cap. 59, sec. 19. 

Tenders will be received at the London and West- 
minster Bank, Limited, Lothbury, not later than two 
o’clock p.m., on Wednesday, May 13th, where and when 
they will be opened in presence of the Agent-General 
for Victoria, and of such of the Applicants as may 
attend. 

The Loan will be allotted to the highest bidders, 
but no tender will be accepted at less than £99 for 
every £100 of Stock, the price including accrued in- 
terest from April 1st last. 

Tenders must be for even hundreds of Stock, and 
those at a price including a fraction of a shilling other 
than sixpence will not be preferentially accepted. 
Tenders at the lowest price accepted will be subject 
to a pro-rata diminution, 

Payment will be required as follows, viz. :— 

£5 per cent. on application, and so much on May 
20th as will leave 90 per cent. to be paid on 
September 21, 1885, 

Payment may be made in full on May 20th, or on 
any subsequent day, under discount at the rate of 3 
per cent. per annum. 


Victorian Government 6 per cent. Debentures, 
payable in London on October 1, 1885, will be accepted 
as cash for payments on account of this Loan, either 
on allotment or on any subsequent date, but on pay- 
ments made by means of these Debentures there will 
be no allowance for discount. The Coupon of £3 per 
cent, due October 1, 1885, on Debentures surrendered 
as above, to be retained by the owner for payment 
in course at the due date. 7 

Scrip Certificates will be issued after payment of 
the amount due on allotment, and such Certificates 
will be convertible into Inscribed Stock on presenta- 
tion at the Lonpon anp WESTMINSTER Bank, 
Luirep, Lothbury, so soon as they are paid in full. 

Copies of the Act creating the Loan can be seen at 
the Lonpon anp WESTMINSTER Bank, LiMiTED, 
Lothbury, and Forms of Tender can be obtained at 
that Bank or at any of its Branches. 


LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, Limited, 
Lothbury, London, E.C, May 7th, 1885, 

*Dimness of Sight and Blindness is penne 

caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles,” ™ 4 


SPECTACLES. 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.8., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1a OLD BOND STREET. 

. Testimonials from Karl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon. Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radoliff, 
Poaniting Ming Westminster Hospital, &o. 

ini: i 
tion of Sight na mg Suggestions for the Preserva- 





UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... “<< +» £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund on £960,000 


eee po 60, 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Qolonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sant 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.0. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE. 

Capital Fully Subscribed... oe +++ £2,500,000 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders about os oon we 875,000 
Totat INVESTED Funps Uprwarps or Two MILLIons. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,000,000 

Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 

West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 








H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 


Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
WILLIAM C, tant Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 


HE STANDARD LIFE ASSUR- 

ANCE COMPANY. Established 1825. Invested 
Funds, Six and a Half Millions Sterling. Liberal 
Terms of Assurance. London: 83 King William 
Street, E.C.; and 3 Pall Mall East, S.W. Dublin: 
66 Upper Sackville Street. 


or ACCIDENTS 
FOR WHICH 
TWO MILLIONS 
HAVE BEEN PAID AS 
COMPENSATION 


BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL. 


ACCIDENTS of all KINDS. 


Paid-up and Invested Funds, £260,000. 
Premium Income, £235,000. 

CHAIRMAN ... ... Harvik M. Farqunar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enp Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 

OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with immediate 
possession, and no rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
of the Birkbeck Building Society, 29 Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for Building or 
Gardening purposes.—Apply at the Office of the Birk- 
beck Freehold Land Society, as above. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
lars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


SIX PRIZE MEDALS for IRISH 
WHISKY. 
First Prize Medal, Philadelphia, 1876 ; 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1878; 
First Prize Medal, Sydney, 1879; 
Three Prize Medals, Cork, 1883. 

“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 
JURORS’ AWARD, PHILADELPHIA CENTEN- 
NIAL EXHIBITION, 1876. 

** Unquestionably as fine a specimen as one could 
wish to see.”—JurRORS’ AWARD, Cork Exhibition, 1883, 
This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 

principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 

to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


GOLD MEDAL. 
Caleutta Exhibition, 1884. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicious and valuable 
article.’’—Standard. 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
“* Strietly pure, easily assimilated.”’ 
—W. W. Stoppart, A ‘st for Bristol, 
TW. RIZE MEDALS, 




















FRY’S 





COCOA 








ILLIAM S. BURTON, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, 

Now on Show a Variety of New Designs, at prices 
worthy of attention, comprising Suites in Solid 
Walnat, Ash, Birch, Mahogany, Pitch Pine, Decorated 
Pine, Painted Woods with Lincrusta Decorations, 
&c., from £8 complete set. 

Servants’ Japanned Furniture of every description. 
BEDSTEADS, COTS, &c., of every description. 
Iron Bedsteads for Servants... from 93 6d to 23s 6d. 
French Bedsteads.................. from 133 Od to 315s 0d. 

Iron and Brass Half-Tester 

pO aa from 34s 0d to 330s 0d. 

BEDDING of Guaranteed Quality, made on the 
Premises. 








FOR BEDSTEADS.—Wide, 3ft. 4ft.6in. 5 ft. 

e¢@& a4 a 6 
Wheat Straw Palliasses ......... 66 80 8 6 
Lath Spring ditto ............... -10 9 136 140 
Coloured Wool Mattresses 9 2W 0 20 
Brown Wool ditto............ 0 32 6 6 0 
Good Hair ditto ............... 6 400 5 90 
Horsehair ditto, medium......... 0 6 0 72 0 
Ditto, ditto, superior ............ 5 0 98 0 111 O 
German Springs, Woel Stuffing 28 6 35 0 40 0 
Ditto, SUPerior ..0.....0ccccceccoees 42 0 57 0 68 O 
Ditto, Horsehair....:..c..ccccccccce 67 0 9 98 6 


French Upper Mattresses, Beds, Bolsters, Pillows, 
Blankets, Sheets, &. Bedding Re-made, Chairs and 
Couches Restuffed. Estimates frie. 

Houses completely Furnished in a few days, Eati- 
mates free. 

Iuterior and Exterior Decoration, Repairs of every 
description. Removals effected. Furniture ware- 
housed, &e. 


ILLIAM Ss. BURTON, 
IRONMONGER and GENERAL HOUSE- 
FURNISHER, 88 Oxford Street, and 1, 2. and 3 New- 
man Street, &c. Catalogues, containing 850 Illustra- 
tions, post free. 


HEAL AND SON. 


BEDSTEADS. 
3 ft. IRON FRENCH from 10s 6d. 
3 ft. BRASS FRENCH from 48s. 


BEDDING. 

MATTRESSES, 3 ft., from lls. A NEW SPRING 
MATTRESS, warranted good and serviceable, 
at a very moderate price. 3it., 28s: 4ft. Gin., 
40s. THIS WITH A TOP MATTRESS, 3ft., 
20s; 4ft. Gin., 298, makes a most comfortable 
Bed, and cannot be surpassed at the price. 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
PLAIN SUITES from £3. 
DECORATED SUITES from £8 10s. 
SUITES of WHITE ENAMEL, similar to that in 
the Health Exhibition, from £14. 
ASH and WALNUT SUITES from £12 12s. 
SCREENS, suitable for Bedrooms, 21s, 


EASY CHAIRS FROM 35s. 
COUCHES from 75s. 
BOOKCASES from 38s, and 
BOOKSHELVES from 7s 6d. 
WRITING TABLES from 25s. 
OCCASIONAL TABLES from 10s 6d, 
A QUANTITY of CHINTZ, CRETONNE, and 
DAMASK at HALF-PRICE, Old Patterns. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE BY POST. 


195 to 198 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


FINE OLD PURE 
IGHLAND MALT WHISKY 
DIRECT from the DISTILLERY. 


9 years old—503 per case of 1 doz. bottles & pan 
5 years old—45s per case of 1 doz, bottles (2 gals, 


From 
JAMES HENDERSON and CO, 
Pulteney Distillery, Wick, N.B. 
All orders must be accompanied by remittance. 























UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
uotations on application to DUNVILLE and 00., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


~ At HOME or ABROAD, I never Travel without 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 


It Cures Headache and Biliousness, and is the best 
Preventive and Curative of Small-pox, Scarlet and 
other Fever, with all Diseases having their origin in 
Poisoned Blood. Eminently useful in Constipation, 
Feverish Colds, &c.—H. LAMPLOUGH, 113 Holborn, 
London. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
7 PILLS.—TRAVELLERS AND EMIGRANTS.—Those 
who cross the seas change the climate, but they do 
not change the constitution. The altered conditions 
of life, the exigencies of travel, and other causes 
render the traveller and emigrant peculiarly liable to 
diseases and accidents when far from efficient medical 
aid, With these associated remedies at hand the 
may be said to have a physician always at their call, 
and they may be certain that situations will be con- 
stantly arising in which they will require a ready 
resource in time of need. ‘the directions for use 
which accompany each box and pot of Holloway’s 
Pills and Ointment are written in plain and simple 
language, and are applicable in all cases. 
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MUTUAL ASSURANCE’ SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 
PATRONS. 

His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
PrEsIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Cnarrman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Drputy-CHAIRMAN—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 

Actuary—STEWART HELDER, Esq. | Puysicran—Dr. STONE, 
FINANCIAL INFORMATION, JUNE 1sT, 1884:— 
Total Funds _... os sa — ane ‘us ose 


CLERGY 


we» =£3,148,166 


Total Aunual Income .... ame ha ea vse See see ee oo» £343,271 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death _... Ror ae oes ove £2,373,688 
Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus .., << £487,347 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 

BONUS.— £437,347 was distributed amongst 7,882 Policies at the Tenth Quinquennial Division of Profits. 
Of these, 1,070 were then, by means of Bonus, not only altogether treed from the payment of Annual 
Premiums, but had, in almost every case, additions made to the sums originally assured. 

PREMIUMS.—Assurances may be effected to the extent of £7,500 at very moderate Rates of Premium, 
one-fifth of which may remain a charge upon the Policy, to be repaid wholly or in part at each Quinquennial 
Division of Profits. 

MANAGEMENT.—The total expenses on all accounts were, in the past financial year, £4 5s 9d. per cent. 
of the total income. 

QUALIFICATION.—The Clergy and such of the Laity as areconnected with them by kindred or marriage. 

MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 

Copies of the 55th Annual Report and Revised Prospectus, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be had on appli- 

cation to the Office, 1 and 2 THE SANCTUARY, Westminster, 8S. W. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


CAUTION.—I ‘ f i 
dealers making pees ype ee ye EXT RACT 
OF MEAT. 


Liebig’s photograph, title, &c., Baron H. von 
Liebig finds it necessary to caution the Public 

FINEST MEAT-FLAVOURING INGREDIENT 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES, SAUCES, &c. 





that the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat 
is the only brand ever guaranteed as genuine 
either by himself or the late Baron Justus von 
Liebig. Purchasers must insist upon having 
the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat. 

N,8.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 


Invaluable and efficient Tonic for Invalids. 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. and see that no other is substituted for it. 





Le ete MAGAZINE, for 
MAY, 1835. No, DCCCXXXV. Price’2: 64, 


CONTENTS. 
Wuy Have We No Prorer ARMAMENT ? 
Fortune’s WHEEL,—Part II. 
Tue Roya. Mart. 
THe WATERS OF HercuLEs.—Part X. 
THe TRAWLING COMMISSION AND OvR Fisnx Suppry, 
SUMMER IN THE SOUDAN. 
Lonpon In May. 
PorTRAIT OF A Lapy. By J. S. B. 
CuEaP TELEGRAMS, 


Curiosities OF Poritics:—The Evil Eye on the 
Landlord—The Employment of Cant in Public 
Affairs—Hot and Cold Fits of the Nation—The 
Irony of Kismet—A_ Forgotten Household Word— 
Social Schism in Ireland—The Ministry or the 
Country : which shall we Save ? 


Witr1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for 
MAY. Edited by T. H. S. Escort, 
CONTENTS. 

PEACE OR War. By Sir Lepel Griffin, K.C.S.1, 
Mr. SWINBURNE’S Poetry. By W. L. Courtney, 
CONSERVATIVES ON THEMSELVES :— 

1. CONSERVATIVE ORGANISATION. By George OC. T. 
Bartley. 

2, THE Past AND FuTURE OF CONSERVATISM, By 
the Honourable George N. Curszon, 

3. Jonayu. By an English Tory. 

MarriaGE anpd Divorce. By George Lewis. 
RECENT PROGRESS IN ELEctTRICITY. By Julius Maier 
BrsMarckK: A RETROSPECT. By Prince Outisky, 
GIVE AND TAKE WITH THE COLONIES. By Thomas 

Gibson Bowles. 

Gorvon :— 

1, How We Lost Gorpon. By Charles Williams, 
War Correspondent of the Daily Chronicle in 
the Soudan. 

2. In Memortam. By Ernest Myers. 

Bupp#ISM AND Mock Buppuism. By Mrs. Macdonald. 

UNION OF PRESBYTKRIAN CHURCHES. By the Earl of 
Aberdeen. 

Home AnD Foreign AFFAIRS. 

CHAPMAN AND HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 








PEARS’ SOAP. 
SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR DELICATE SKINS. 


Mr. JAMES STARTIN, the late eminent Surgeon, wrote :—“ I always use it 
myself, and recommend to my patients Pears’ Soap in preference to any other, as 


being more free from eacess of alkali and other impurities prejudicial to the skin.” 





CONCENTRATED 


PEPTONIZED 


No Digestion necessary. 


A Restorative and Delicious Beverage 
for all of Weak Digestion. 


Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, 1884, 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS FORM 
OF MILK FOOD. 


MILK 


(PATENT). 





SAVORY AND MOORE, LONDON. _ Tins, 2s 6d each, obtainable everywhere. 








POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR May. 
= panne with Turkey. BySirA. H. Layard, 
.C.B. 





Tue Native Armies or Inpia. By Sir Richard 
Temple, Bart. 

On Leaves. With 34 Illustrations. By Sir John 
Lubbock, Bart. 

CATHOLICISM AND MopERN THOUGHT. By Principal 
Fairbairn. 

“Lirrte Takes.” By Lady Verney. 

THe KaLtewata. By Oanon Cook. 

MysTERY IN FaitH. By Francis Peek. 

TrE NomaD Poor oF Lonpon. By Arnold White. 

ConTEMPoRARY Lire AND THOUGHT IN Russia. By B. 

CoNTEMPORARY RECORDS : 
1, EccLesiastTicaL History. By Professor Stokes. 
2. Fiction. By Julia Wedgwood. 
3. GENERAL LITERATURE. 

LETTER TO THE EpiTor. By E. de Laveleye. 


IsBISTER AND Company, LimitTep, 56 Ludgate 
Hill, E.C. 














For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 

of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 

POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 

the receipt of 2s Gd in Stamps or Postal Order 
payable to 


HENRY STONE AND SON, Manpicturers 
BANBURY. 





WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Whioh, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass, Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9da bottle. Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C, 


ALL 


DR. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, 





Braxp & Co’s OWN SAUCE. 





GOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 





_pstee MEATS. Also, 





— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


fPURTLE SOUP, and JELNY, andother 





cca for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
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SECOND THOUSAND. 
EXPOSITIONS. Thirty-three Original 


i ses, Dedicated to Baron Tennyson (Poet 
passe By Rev. SamvEL Cox, D.D., Author 
of ‘Salvator Mundi,” &c. Demy 8vo, 7s 6d, post 


“ rie abjects discussed are of profound interest.” 
—Right Hon. Joun Bricut. 


The UNKNOWN GOD, and Other 
Sermons. Preached in St. Peter’s, Vere Street, 
by the Rev. ALEXANDER H. CRAUFURD, M.A., 
formerly Exhibitioner of Oriel Oollege, Oxford, 
Author of ‘Seeking for Light.’”’ Crown 8vo, 63, 

st free. , nok 

* Phe genuine intellectual strength and imaginative 
prilliancy of these really excellent and very power- 
ful discourses.’’—Literary World. 

‘They are all noteworthy sermons...... They deal, 
many of them, with ordinary subjects, but with so 
much force and freshness that no one will accuse 
them of being commonplace,”’—Scotsman. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
96 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 





Just out, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


The SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY and 
RELIGION of COMTE. By EDWARD CAIRD, 
LLD., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. 

“No good account of Positivism in its religious and 
social aspects was available for general readers or 
students till this volume appeared...... Thus, under the 
form of a criticism on Positivism, his little book 
serves as anadmirable introduction to the Hegelian 
treatment of history, religion, and the State.’”’— 
Athenewn. 

“Without question this is the most important 
study of the Social Philosophy and Religion of Comte 
which has yet appeared in the English tongue...... He 
isa generous critic. He fully appreciates the worth 
of Comte, and readily admits the value of Comte’s 
contribution to human knowledge. But thecriticism, 
while generous and chivalrous, is at the same time 
unsparing in its sifting powers......We commend the 
book for its generous and gracious spirit, for its cul- 
tured style, for its wise learning, and for its specula- 
tive power. It will add to the great reputation of 
our most distinguished Scottish philosopher.’’— 
Edinburgh Daily Review, 


Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE and SONS, 
Publishers to the University. 
London: MACMILLAN and CO. 


A NOVEL for the SEASON. 
At all Libraries, in 3 vols. price 31s 6d. 
WEET CHRISTABEL. By A. M. 
Hopkinson, Author of ‘‘ Pardoned,” “ Wait- 
ing,” &. 
London: J. and R, MaxweE Lt, Shoe Lane, Fleet 
Street, E.C. 


By J. HUTCHISON STIRLING, LL.D. Edin. 
EXT-BOOK to KANT. The Critique 
of Pure Reason: Alsthetic, Categories, 
Schematism. Translation, Reproduction, Commen- 
tary. With Index and Biographical Sketch. 8vo, 14s. 

The SECRET of HEGEL; being the 
Hegelian System in Origin, Principle, Form, and 
Matter. 2 vols. 8vo, 283. 

SCHWEGLER’S HANDBOOK of the 
HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY. Translated and 
Annotated by Dr. StrrL1nG. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The COMMUNITY of PROPERTY: 
Nationalisation of Land. 1s. 

Edinburgh: Ortver and Borp. London: Simpxin, 
MaRsHALL, and Co, 








Now ready, demy 8vo, 83 pp., price ls; post free, 1s 2d. 
LADSTONE on the INCOME-TAX. 
Discussion on the Income-Tax in the House of 
Commons on April 25th, 1884. With Preface and 
Historical Sketch, including a proposed Bill. By the 
Right Hon. J. G. Hupparp, M P. 
London: Epwarp STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8. W. 


Now ready, price Is ; cloth, 2s. 
IOLOGICAL RELIGION. An 
Essay in Criticism of Professor Henry Drum- 
mond’s “‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual World.” By 
T. CAMPBELL FINLAYSON, 
Manchester: Brook and Curystat, London : 
SIMPKIN and Co.; HAMILTON and Co, 


VENING COMMUNIONS. — A 

Letter from a Layman to a Layman. Price 3d. 

GEORGE Bett and Sons, York Street, Oovent 
Garden, W.C. 


MNHE NATIONAL LIBERAL CLUB. 

—See the BUILDER for this week (price 4d; 
by post, 43d; Annual Subscription, 19s); also Views 
and Plan of Military Hospital for a Hot Climate, by 
Sir A. Clarke and E. Ingress Bell; the Inventions 
Exhibition—Letter from Paris—The Royal Academy 
Exhibition—Architecture at the Royal Academy— 
Architecture at the Paris Salon; &3,.—45 Catherine 
Street, and all Newsmen. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt ef two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 15 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Fands of the Association should be sent.— Bankers, 
—s Saneom, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 

»5.W. 











VERE FOSTER’S NEW WATER-COLOUR BOOKS. 


Just published, in 6 Parts, 4to, 1s each; or in 1 vol., cloth, 7s 6d. 


ADVANCED STUDIES in FLOWER-PAINTING. 
By ADA HANBURY. 
Twelve beautifully finished Examples in Colours, and numerous Outlines in Pencil, 
With a Description of each Flower, and full Instructions for Drawing and Painting by 


BLANCHE HANBURY. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
PAINTING for BEGINNERS. First; SIMPLE LESSONS in MARINE 


Stage, teaching the use of One Colour. Ten Fac- | PAINTING. ‘Twelve Facsimiles of Original 
similes of Original Studies in Sepia, by J. CALLow, Water-Colour Sketches. By Epwarp Duncan. 
and numerous Illustrations in Pencil, with easy With numerous Illustrations in Pencil, and 
Instructions. In 3 Parts, 4to, 6d each; or 1 vol., Practical Instructions, In 4 Parts, 4to, 64 each ; 
cloth, 2s 6d. or 1 vol., cloth, 33. 


PAINTING for BEGINNERS. Second STUDIES of TREES, in Pencil and 
Stage. Teaching the Use of Seven Colonrs. Twenty i Lech hg By J. Nerpuam. Eighteen 
Facsimiles of Original Water-Colour Drawings, by xamples in Colours, and 33 Drawings in Pencil. 
J. CALLOW, and many Illustrations in Pencil, With Des>riptions of the Trees, and full Instruc- 
with easy Instructions. In 6 Parts, 6d each; tions. _in 8 Parts, 4to, 1s each ; or First Series, 
or 1 vol. cloth, 4s. poe cloth, 53; Second Series, cloth, 5s. 


| EASY STUDIES in WATER-COLOUR 

SIMPLE LESSONS in FLOWER | painrinG. By R. P. Lerten and J. Cattow. 
PAINTING, Eight Facsimilesof Original Water- Nine Plates, executed in Neutral Tints, With 
Colour Drawings, and numerous Outline Drawings | full Instructions for Drawing each Subject, and 
of Flowers, after various Artists. With full for Sketching from Nature. In 3 Parts, 4to, 
Instructions. In 4 Parts, 4to, 6d each; or 1 vol., 1s 6d each ; or 1 vol., cloth, 63. 


cloth, 3s. SKETCHESi 
. inWATER-COLOURS. B 
SIMPLE LESSONS in LANDSCAPE T. M. Ricnarpson, R. P. Lerrcn, J. A. nan: 4 
PAINTING. Eight Facsimiles of Original Water- T. L. Rowzoruam, E. Duncan, and J. NEEDHAM, 
Colour Drawings, and 30 Vignettes, after various Nine Plates executed in Colours. With full 
Artists. With full Instructions. In 4 Parts, 4to, Instructions for Drawing each Sabject. In > 
6d each ; or 1 vol., cloth, 33. | Parts, 4to, 1s 6d each; or 1 vol., cloth, 6s. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 





Now ready, in demy 8vo, cloth, price lis, 


HISTORY OF 


By JULIUS WELLHAUSEN, Ph.D., 


Professor of Oriental Languages, University of Marburg. 


Translated under the Author’s supervision. With Preface by Prof. ROBERTSON SMITH, LL.D. 


THE ISRAEL. 


Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 








Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 





KINAHAN’S 
“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


LL 
| Laced ely 
WHISKY. | The Prize Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


| 20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and PERRINS. 


e® Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sances throughout the World. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
Safest ient for delicat 
M A G N E Ss l A ° Constitations, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, 1884. 


PANCREATIC EMULSION. 
THE SPECIAL NUTRIMENT 
IN CONSUMPTION, WASTING DISEASES, &c. 

By its use Strength and Weight are quickly restored and maintained and the Appetite improved. 
PANCREATIC EMULSION has been for the last 20 years recognised by the 
Medical Profession as the 
SPECIAL NUTRIMENT for Persons suffering from or having a tendency to 
CONSUMPTION, WASTING, &c. Bottles, 2s 6d, 5s, and 8s each. 
SAVORY and MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London. 

And of Chemists in all parts of the World. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO.’S 
LIST. 


NT Tr 
The NINETEENTH CENTURY, May, 1885. 
2s 6d. 
Eayrt anp THE Sovpan. By His Highness Prince Halim Pasha, of Egypt. 
THE Comina War. By Prinyee Kropotkin. 
VARIATIONS IN THE PUNISHMENT OF CRIME. By the Hon. Mr. Justice Stephen. 
Diet iN RELATION TO AGE AND Activity. By Sir Henry Thompson. 
SHAKESPEARE AND STAGE CostuME. By Oscar Wilde. 
THe KeD Man. By J. 1. McNaughton. 
Deatu. By Arthur E. Shipley. 
Our System or Inrantry Tactics: WuHatT Is IT? 
MacDougall, K.C.B. 
A Farm THAT REALLY Pays. 
Lunacy Law REFORM. 


By General Sir Patrick 


By J. Bowen-Jones. 

By Dr. Gasquet. 

Lorp BRAMWELL ON }RINK: A Repty. By Archdeacon Farrar. 

Way I tert Russia. By Isidor Goldsmith. 

oe eer Wat.” or Inpia. By Major-General Sir Henry Rodes Green, 
.C.S.I. 





NEXT WEEK at all LIBRARIES. 


COLONEL ENDERBY’S WIFE, a Novel. 


By Lucas Ma et, Author of “ Mrs. Lorimer: a Sketch.”’ 3 vols. crown 8yvo, 
cloth, 31s 6d, 





TWO NEW VOLUMES in the PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


DE QUINCEY’S CONFESSIONS of an 
EXGLISH OPIUM-EATER. Reprinted from the first Edition, with Notes 


of De Quincey’s Conversation by RicHarp Woopnovsge, and other additions, 
Edited by Ricnarp Garnett. Limp parchment antique, or cloth, 63 ; vellam, 


73 6d. 
GOSPEL according to MATTHEW, 


The 
MARK, and LUKE. Limp parchment antique, or cloth, 63; vellum, 7s 6d. 





NEW VOLUME in the INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


PHYSICAL EXPRESSION. Its Modes and 


Principles. By Francis WarNER, M.D., F.R.C.P. With 51 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 





Crown 8yo, cloth limp, 2s 6d. 


x Tr ’ 

JEREMY TAYLOR’S “The MARRIAGE 
RING.” With Preface, Notes, and Appendices, Edited by Francis 
Burpett Money CovrTts. 

** Every lover of the grandest prose in the language will thank Mr. F. B. Money 
Coutts for his reprint of Jeremy Taylor's sermon, ‘The Marriage Ring.’ No 
nobler words were ever written on the mysteriousness and sanctity of marriage. 
It should find its way into every household.”—Academy. 


Crown 8yo, cloth limp, 2s 6d. 


The TRAINING of the INSTINCT of LOVE. 


By Francis Burpett Money Coutts. With a Preface by the Rev. Epwarp 
TurinG, M.A., Head Master of Uppingham School. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


The FUNDAMENTAL SCIENCE. By the 


- oe James CiarkE, Author of “A Metrical Translation of the Book 
of Job.” 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 63. 


The FAITH of the UNLEARNED. Authority 


apart from the Sanction of Reason an insufficient basis for it. By ‘OnE 
UNLEARNED.” 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


% 2 a ° 
ONE AND A HALF in NORWAY: a 
Chronicle of Small Beer. By ErTHER and Botu, 
‘*To those about to visit Norway for the first time, we can recommend ‘ One 
and a Half’s’ bright and lively record of a summer tour.’’—Saturday Review. 
“The book should be read by all intending tourists for it gives much practical 
information and advice......Full of good spirits, good humour, and good sense,”— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d, 

A BATTLING LIFE; chiefly in the Civil 
Service. An Autobiography with Fugitive Papers on Subjects of Public 
Importance. By Tuomas Baker, Author of “The Laws Relating to 
Burials,” &c, 

Demy 8vo, 3s. 


HAMLET, PRINCE of DENMARK. Lines 


pronounced Corrupt restored, and Mutilations before unsuspected amended ; 
also some New Renderings. With Preface and Notes. Hamlet’s Antic 
Disposition and an Account of some Shakespeare Classes. By MatTruias 
Mo Lt, Editor of “‘ Paradise Lost.”’ 


Fourth Edition. 18mo, cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. 


The LOVE SONNETS of PROTEUS. By 


WILFRID ScaAwEN BLUNT. 


Tenth Edition. With Portrait, 18mo, cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. 


LONDON LYRICS. By Frepericx Locker. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


POEMS of a LIFE. By Lord Suerprooxe. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


BALLADS and DREAMS, By Tom Fereuson. 


London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 





es 


SONS 


GEORGE BELL AND 
BOOKS. 


Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


HANDBOOK to ROBERT BROWNING’sS 


WORKS. By Mrz. SuTHERLAND ORR. 


Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


The SPIRIT of GOETHE’S FAUST. By 


W. ©. CourtanD, Translator of Hartmann’s “ Philosophie des Unbewussten,’ 


NEW ADDITION to the ALDINE PORTS. 


The POETICAL WORKS of SAMUEL 


TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by T. Asur 
B.A., of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Editor of Coleridge’s “ Lectures on 
Shakespeare,” &. 2 vols., with Frontispiece, 10s, 


Demy 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ANALYTICAL NOTES on the FIRST and 


THREE LAST of the MINOR PROPHETS for the USE of HEBREW 
STUDENTS, with an Appendix on Daniel xi., 24-27, By the Rev. W. 
RanvDOpH, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


(Cambridge : DetaHTon, BELL, and Co.) 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 


The INFLUENCE of SCIENCE on 


THEOLOGY. The Hulsean Lectures for the Year 1884. By T. G. Bonyxr, 
D.Sc., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


(Cambridge: DetaHton, BELL, and Co.) 


BOTANICAL BOOKS. 


New Edition, with a New Enlarged Supplement, 7s 64; Supplement sold 


separately, ls 6d. 
The GARDENER’S DICTIONARY. De- 


scribing the Plants, Fruits, and Vegetables desirable for the Garden, and 
explaining the Terms and Operations employed in their Cultivation. By G, 
W. Jounson, Editor of the “Journal of Horticulture.’’ With a Revised 
Supplement, including all the New Plants and Varieties to the end of the 
year 1880, by N. E. Brown, of the Royal Herbarium, Kew. 


Fourth Edition, revised, crown 8vo, cloth limp, 4s 6d. 


The BOTANIST’S POCKET-BOOK. Con- 


taining, in a tabulated form, the Chief Characteristics of British Plants, with 
the Botanical Names, Soil or Situation, Colour, Growth, and Time of 
Flowering, of every Plant, arranged under its own order; with a copious 
Index. By W. R. Haywarp. 


Vol. XII. in course of publication, in 7 Parts, 5s each. 


SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. Edited 


by J. T, BosweEt, LL.D., F.L.8. Part 84, with 22 Coloured Plates, contains 
Marsiliaceae, Isoetaceae, Selaginellaceae, Lycopodiaceae, Ophioglosaceae. 
Part 85, with 18 Coloured Plates, contains Filices, Part 86, with 24 Coloured 
Plates, contains Filices. Part 87, with 21 Plates, contains Equisetaceas and 
Characeae. Part 88, with 14 Coloured Plates, contains Characea (concluded). 


London : 
GEORGE BELL and SONS, 4 York Street, Covent Garden. 


BATTLE OF THE STANDARD. 


A Legend of Love and War. Fourth Edition, 1s. 
« Picturesque and interesting.” —Saturday Review, 
** A fine record of gallant deeds.’’—Standard. 
“ A stirring story admirably told.’’—Morning Post, 


RYDAL and CO., Paternoster Row. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


Fresh Copies of all the Best New Books are placed in Circulation at 
Mudie’s Select Library as the demand increases. 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION— 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 


According to the number of Volumes required. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 


The Surplus Copies of many recent Books withdrawn from circula- 
tion, are now on sale at greatly reduced Prices. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for MAY. 
New Edition now ready, postage free. 
A Revised Catalogue of Works of the best Authors, strongly bound 
in half-persian, half-calf, and other durable bindings, is also now ready, 
and will be forwarded, post-free, on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 


NEW OXFORD STREET; 
251 REGENT STREET; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This day, feap. 8vo, 2s. 
The SECOND BOOK of GLENAVERIL; or, the 
METAMORPHOSES: a Poem. By the Eart of Lytrox, 
Book II. FATALITY. 
*,* Book I. The ORPHANS, feap. 8vo, 2s, already published. 

“J may say at once that this strikes me as the freshest, the strongest, the most 
varied and entertaining volume of new verse I have ever had occasion to review. 
The poem has the discursive freshness and force of extremely brilliant conversa- 
tion. It may possibly prove an epoch-making book. It is almost certain to have 
many imitators.”—Academy. 


“ However people may differ as to the politics of the poem, we believe they will 
be nearly unanimous in their favourable judgment of its melody and its promise 
of dramatic interest.”—Times. 

Book III., The ALPS, will be Published in MAY. 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


A POPULAR EDITION of the LETTERS of PRINCESS 
ALICE, Grand Duchess of Hesse. With a New and Original Memoir by 
H.R.H. Princess CuristTran. Containing hitherto Unpublished Extracts 
from the Diary of H.M. the Queen. 


This day, 8vo, 16s. 
An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the NEW 


TESTAMENT, and an Investigation into Modern Biblical Criticism, based on 
the most Recent Sources of Information. By the Rev. Gro. Satmon, D.D., 
D.C.L., &c., Chancellor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, Regius Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Dublin, 


8vo, 18s. 


The SECOND and CONCLUDING VOLUME of the LIFE 
and TIMESof RAPHAEL. By J. A. Crowe and G. B. CAVALCASELLE, 
VOL. L., 8vo, 15s, already published. 

‘The publication of the first volume of Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s long- 
expected ‘ Life of Raphael’ is no ordinary event in the history of artistic litera- 
ture. From its subject it naturally marks the crowning achievement—though 
we may hope it will not be the last of the artistic biographies—of a literary 
partnership which hos now extended over a quarter of a century, and which has 
been conducted with an industry and a tenacity of purpose as honourable as it has 
been fertile in the production ef sound and conscientious work. Respecting the 
value of Messrs. Crowe and Cavaleiselle’s volume there will be scarcely two 
opinions. Now and again some new ficts of Raphael’s biography may be dis- 
covered, and every succeeding generation will desire to express how his 
genius stands in relation to itself; but for a comprehensive survey of the pro- 
duct of his activity this is likely to remain the standard work.” —Times. 


Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


The COUNTRY BANKER: his Clients, Cares, and Work. 
From the Experience of Forty Years. By GEorce Rar, Author of “ Bullion’s 
Letters to a Bank Manager.” : 


‘*We have seldom taken up a book on the business of banking which is at once 
so interesting and so fall of shrewd comment and sound common sense as this of 
Mr. Rae’s...... The book as we have said is one of more than usual merit, and one 
which not only bankers but also the customers of banks will find both pleasure 
and profit in reading.”’—Economist, 


8vo, 3s 6d. 
The WAGES and EARNINGS of the WORKING 


CLASSES in 1883-4, By Professor Lronr Lev1, F.S.A., &c. 


With Illustrations, 8vo, 16:. 


PREHISTORIC AMERICA. By the Marquis de Nadaillac. 
Translated by N. D’Anvers, Author of the “ Elementary History of Art,” &c. 
‘All who are desirous of acquainting themselves with the factors in the 
scientific problems here opened up, and which will i: furnish opportunity for 
much p.tient research, should master the contents of this ably-written and pro- 
fusely illustrated volume.”—Lilerary World, 


8vo, lds. 


SELECTIONS from the LETTERS and PAPERS of Sir 
JAMES BLAND BURGES, Bart., Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, 1789-95, With Notices of his Life. Edited by James Hutton, Author 
of “ James and Philip Van Arteveld.” 


“The book is indeed a very interesting as well as an instructive one, a com- 
bination which is not always attained by such books ; and it is certainly better 
worth perusal than many more ambitious contributions to the history of the 
stirring time during which he lived.’’—John Bull. 


With 141 Illustrations, medium 8yo0, 30s, 


LANDSCAPE in ART, before the Days of Claude and 
Salvator. By Josian GiLpert, Author of “ Cadore; or, Titian’s Country,” 
&e, 

“ One feels oneself in the presence of an enthusiast, anxious to make others 
appreciite the pleasure he has found in studying the pictures of the past as a 
lover of nature and not as a mere pedant, nor as the critic of mere technical 
details. We therefore welcome his work as not only areal addition to our know- 
ledge of an interesting subject, but as the best incentive we have met for many 
years to a study of the great masters and their surroundings, We gain an insight 
into more than their studio life, and above all we learn how monotonous was the 
painter’s art until he sought inspiration in nature.”’—-Illustrated London News. 


Second Edition, with Portrait, 3 vols. 8vo, 45s. 
The CROKER PAPERS. Edited by Louis J. Jennings. 


Second Edition, Revised, with an enlarged Index and a reprint of Mr. Croker’s 
Pamphlet on “ The Past and Present State of Ireland,” first published in 1808. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published. 
SPORT, TRAVEL, AND ADVENTURE IN 
NEWFOUNDLAND AND THE 
WEST INDIES. 


By Captain W. R. KENNEDY, R.N. 
With Illustrations by the Author, post 8vo, 14s, 


This day is published. 


The ROYAL MAIL: Its Curiosities and 


Romance. By James Witson Hype, Superintendent in the General Post 
Office, Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 83 6d. 

‘*A book which is an interesting addition to Post Office literature, and it will 
be read with pleasure by thousands who know nothing of the internal workings of 
the postal service.’’—Daily News. 

‘* The book is both entertaining and instructive, The information is given in a 
gossipy, anecdotal way, and the reader will find a good deal that is strange, and 
even romantic, in the account.”—Manchester Examiner. 


This day is published. 


The TRANSVAAL WAR, 1880-81. 


by Lady Bettairs. With a Frontispiece and Map. 8vo, lds. 


Edited 


“‘The volume may be studied with interest and instruction, not only by those 
in the service, but by the larger circle who feel a pride ia the victories and 
sympathise with the vicissitudes of our army. There will be full scope for both 
feelings in the perusal of Lady Bellairs’s pages.”—Broad Arrow, 


DEDICATED by SPECIAL PERMISSION to HER MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
Some of the Advantages of 


EASILY ACCESSIBLE READING AND 
RECREATION ROOMS, AND FREE 
LIBRARIES, 


With Remarks on Starting and Maintaining them, and Suggestions for the 
Selection of Books. By Lady Joun Manners. Reprinted from “ The Queen.” 
Crown 8vo, ls. 


New Edition. 


The BOOK-HUNTER. By John Hill Burton, 


D.C.L., &c., Author of ‘‘A History of Scotland,” ‘‘ The Scot Abroad,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, Roxburghe binding, 7s 6d. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 


The BOOK of BALLADS. Edited by Bon 


GAULTIER, and Illustrated by Doyle, Leech, and Crowquill. Fourteenth 
Edition. Feap. 8vo, 53. 


THE LIBRARY EDITION. IN ONE VOLUME. 
STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Pronouncing, Etymological, and Explanatory. By the Rev. James Sror. 
MONTH, The Pronunciation carefully revised by the Rev. P. H. PHELP, 
M.A. Cantab. Royal 8vo, handsomely bound in half-morocco, 31s 6d. 

“May serve in a great measure the purposes of an English cyclopedia.’’—Times. 

“One of the best and most serviceable books of reference.’’—Scotsman. 

“The whole constitutes a work of high utility.”.—Notes and Queries. 


“Ts a pre-eminently good, comprehensive, and authenic English lexicon.”—Oivil 
Service Gazette, 


“ There is no dictionary we know of that equals it.”—Dublin Irish Times, 
“Tt is a marvel of accuracy.’’—Liverpoot Mercury. 


** Can challenge, for clearness and beauty of type, comparison with any other 
dictionary.’’—St, James’s Gazette. 


HANDY-BOOK of the FLOWER-GARDEN. 


With Engraved and Coloured Plans. By Davip THomson, Gardener to his 
Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G., at Drumlanrig. A New and Enlarged 
Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


“Its author is entitled to great praise for the simple and clear manner in which 
he has explained the cultural directions, which, if carefully complied witb, will 
enable the non-professional floriculturist to grow plants as well as any gardener.”’ 
—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 


BOOKS ON FISHING. 


The ANGLER and the LOOP-ROD. By 


Davip WresstEr. Crown 8vo, with Coloured Illustrations. {Jmmediately. 


SCOTCH LOCH-FISHING. By “Black 
PaLmeER.’’ Crown 8vo, interleaved with blank paper, 4s. 

“The great charm of ‘ Black Palmer’s’ work is its simplicity. He eschews 
technicalities, and is thoroughly practical......‘ Black Palmer’s’ notes abound 
in practical hints,” —Dundee Advertiser, 

“Both to the tyroand the expert angler ‘Scotch Loch-Fishing’.,,,,.should 
prove a valuable guide.’”’—Bell’s Life in London, 


RAMBLES with a FISHING-ROD. By E. 
S. Roscox. Crown &vo, 4s 6d, 


** Such books as Mr. Roscoe’s are our only guides to Continental sport; nor 
could the traveller who desires to explore the resources of the rivers of Germany 
and of Switzerland desire a better companion than ‘ Rambles with a Fishing. 
Rod,’ ’’—St. James's Gasette, 


“ A very delightful book.’’—Scotsman. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 
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CLARENDON PRESS LIST OF STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 








“ Such manuals, so admirable in matter, arrangement, and type, were never before given to the world at the same moderate ie TATOR, 


LATIN. 


An Berth Soh LATIN GRAMMAR. 
B. N, M.A. Third Edition, 2s 6d. 

A FIRST LATIN mae BOOK. By 
the Same. Fourth Edition, 

A SECOND = EXERCISE. BOOK. 
By the Same. 

RUDIMENTA TATINA, By the Same 
Author. Price 23, (Just ready. 

REDDENDA MINORA; or, Easy Passages, 
Latin and Greek, for Unseen Translation. For the 
use of Lower Forms. By C. S. Jerram, M.A. 1s 

ANGLICE REDDENDA,; or, Easy Extracts, 
Latin and Greek, for Unseen Translation. By 
the Same. Fourth Edition, 2s 6d. 

PASSAGES for TRANSLATION into 
LATIN. For the use of Passmen and cthers, 
Selected by J.Y.Sarcent, M.A. Sixth Edition, 2s 6d. 

FIRST LATIN READER. By T. J. Nuxns, 
M.A. Third Edition, 2 s. 

EXERCISES in LATIN PROSE COMPOSI- 
TION. With Introduction, Notes, and Passages 
of Graduated Difficulty for Translation into 
Latin. By G. G. Ramsay, M.A., LL.D., Professor 
of Humanity, Glasgow. Second Edition, 4s 6d. 

CASAR. — The COMMENTARIES (for 
Schools). With Notes and Maps. By C. E. 
Moserty, M.A. 

Part I. The GALLIC WAR. Second Audition, 4s 6d. 
Part II. The CIVIL WAR. 3s 6d. 
The CIVIL WAR. Book I. Second Edition, 2s. 

CICERO.—INTERESTING and DESCRIP- 
TIVE PASSAGES. With Notes. By H. Watrorp, 
M.A. In Three Parts, Third Edition, 4s 6d. Each 
Part separately, limp, 1s 6 

SELECTED LETTERS (for Schools). 
With Notes. By the late OC. E, Pricwarp, M.A. 
and E. R. BERNARD, M.A. Second Edition, 33. 

SELECT ORATIONS (for Schools). With 
Notes, &. By J. R. Kina, M.A, Second Edition, 
price 2s 6d. 

PRO CLUENTIO. With Notes, &c. By 
W. Ramsay, M.A. Edited by G. G. Ramsar, 
M.A. Second Edition, 3s 64. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS. With Notes. By 
OscarR BrowninaG, M. A. Second Edition, extra 
feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2: 6d. 

LIVY.—Selections (for Schools). With Notes 
and Maps. By H. Lee-Warner, M.A. In Three 
Parts, limp, each Is 6d. 

Books V.-VII. — Notes, &c. By A. 
R. Crver, B.A. 33 6 

OVID.—Selections for. the Use of Schools. 
With Notes, &. By W. Ramsay, M.A. Edited 
by G.G. Ramsay, M.A. Second Edition, 5s 6d. 

PLAUTUS. — The TRINUMMUS. With 
Notes, &c. By C. E. FREEMAN, M.A ,andA.Stoman, 
M.A., Assistant-Masters in Westminster School. 3:. 

PLINY. Selected Letters (for Schools). 
With Notes. By the late C. E. Pritcnarp, M.A., 
and E. R. Bernarp, M.A. Second Kdition, 33. 

SALLUST. — BELLUM CATILINARIUM 
and JUGURTHINUM. With Notes, &c. By 

W. W. Cares, M.A. 4s 6d, 

VIRGIL. With Notes, &. By T. L. 
PaPILiuoNn, M.A. 2 vols, crown Svo, 103 61. 

The Text may be had separately, cloth, 4s 60. 

A MANUAL of COMPARATIVE PHILO- 
LOGY... Third Edition, revised and Correc‘ed. 
By the Same Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Demy 8vo, cloth. 

A COMMEN rani 8 - CATULLUS. By 
Rogprnson E tis, M. 16s. 

a. de ORATORE. With Notes, &c. By 

A.S. Writers, M.A. Book I. 6s. Book IT. 5s. 

CICERO'S PHILIPPIC ORATIONS. With 
Notes. By J. R. Kina, M.A. 10s 6d, 

CICERO.—Select Letters. With Notes, &c. 
By Avpert Watson, M.A. Third Edition, 18s. 

HORACE. With a Commentary. Vol. 
The Odes, Carmen Seculare, and Epodes. By E. 
C. Wickuam, M.A. Second Edition, 12s. 

The same reprinted in feap. 8vo, for Schools, 5s 6a. 

LIVY. Book I. With Historical Examina- 
tion, Motes, &c. By Prof. SEELEY, M.A. Second 
Edition, 6 

PERSIUS. ~The SATIRES. With a Trans- 
lation and Notes. By J.Conrnaton, M.A. E ited 
by H. Netriesuip, M.A. Second Edition. 7s 6d. 

TACITUS.—The ANNALS. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by H. Furneaux, M.A., 
former]? Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Oxford. Vol. 1. Books I.—IV. 8vo, cloth, 18s, 

“A magnificent book, scholarly, practical, and 
dignified, worthy of Oxford and of Tacitus,’’—New 

York Nation. 

TACITUS.—The ANNALS. Books I.—IV. 
Abridged from the above for the use of Schools 
and Junior Students. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

A LATIN DICTIONARY, founded’ on 
Andrews’s Edition of Freund’s Latin Dictionary. 
By Cuariton T. Lewis, Ph.D., and CHARLES 
Suort, LL.D. 4to, cloth, 253. 

** Must supersede all its rivals for common use,””— 

Prof. J. E. B, Mayor. 

FRAGMENTS and SPECIMENS of Daal 
LATIN. By J. Worpswortn, M.A. 18s. 

The ROMAN POETS of the REPUBLIC. 
By Prof. Sriiar. New Edition, enlarged, 14s. 





GREEK. 


WORDSWORTH’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 4s. 

WORDSWORTH’S GREEK PRIMER, for the 
Use of Beginners in that Language. Seventh 
Edition, price 1s 6d. 

The ELEMENTS of GREEK ACCENTUA- 
= (for pees). Abridged by H. W. Cuan- 


GRADUATED ‘GREEK READERS. 
— FIRST. By W. G. Rususrooke, M.L. 
Second Edition, 23 6d. 
— SECOND. By A. M. Bett, M.A. 3s 64. 
—FIFTH. Part I. Selections from Greek 
Epic and Dramatic Poetry. With Notes, &. By 
E, AproTt, M.A. 436 
AESCHYLUS. — PROMETHEUS BOUN 
(for Schools). With Notes, &. By A. “§ 
Prickarp, M.A. Second Edition, 2 2s 
AGAMEMNON. With Notes, &e. By 
A. S1powick, M.A., Tutor of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. Second Edition, 3s. 
ee With Notes, &c. By 
the same Ex <% [Just ready. 
By a “VERRY, M.A. 
ARISTOPHANES. Iu single Plays, with 
Notes, &e. The CLOUDS. Second Edition, 2s. 
The ACHARNIANS, 2:. The FROGS, 23. 
FOURTH GREEK READER;; being Speci- 
meus of Greek Dialects. With Notes, &c. 43 6d. 
HERODOTUS, - ee from. With Notes 
and a Map. 2s 
HOMER. ODYSSEY (for Schools). Books 
I.-XII. Twenty-seventh Thousand, 43 6. 
Books XIII.-XXIV. Second Edition, 53. 
Book II., separately, 1s 6.1. 
HOMER.—ILIAD (for Schools), Books I.- 
XII. With an Introduction, a brief Homeric 
Grammar, and Notes. By D. B. Monro, M.A. 
63. ine published, 
Book I., separately, 2s 
Books VI. and XXI. With Notes, &c. By 
HerBeErT Haitstone, M.A. Each 1s 6d. 
PLATO.—Selections from the DIALOGUES 
(including the whole of the Apology and Crito). 
With Notes, &c., by J. Purves, M.A., and a 
Preface by B. Jowett, M.A., Regius Profe:sor of 
Greek, Oxford. Price 63 6d. 
“Thoroughly well done.”—Saturday Review. 
THEOCRITUS (for Schools). With Notes. 
By H. Kynaston, M.A. Third Edition, 43 6d. 
SOPHOCLES. In Single Plays. With Notes,&c. 
By L.Campsect, M.A.,andE, Apsortt, M.A Limp. 
Oedipus Tyrannus, Philoctetes. E.ch 23. 
Oedipus Colonens, Antigone. Each 1s 9d. 
Ajax, Electra, Trachiniae. Fach 2s, 
XENOPHON.—CYROPAEDIA. Books IV., 
V. With Notes, &. By C. Brag, D.D, 2s 6d. 

SELECTIONS. With Notes and Maps. 
By J. S. Purtirorrs, B.0.L. 33 6d, 

EASY SELECTIONS (for Junior Clases). 
With a Vocabulary, Notes,and Map. By J. 
PHILLPOTTS, B.C.L., and C. 8, JERRAM, iA, 
Third Edition, 3s 6d. 

By C. S. JERRAM, M.A. 
XENOPHON. — ANABASIS. Book II. 
With Map, 2s 
CEBES.—TABULA. With Notes, &c., 2s 6d. 
EURIPIDES.—ALCESTIS. 2s 6d. 
HELENA. Notes, &. For Upper and Middle 
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